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Motes of Recent Exposition 


THE greatest mistake that the Christian Church 
ever made, said Professor Bigg, was to saddle her- 
self with the Old Testament. Her greatest mistake, 
says the Rev. David Jenks, is that she has been so 
little concerned about the Old Testament. 


_ Mr. Jenxs, who belongs to the Society of the 
_ Sacred Mission,,has written a book on The Fulfil- 
ment of the Church (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. 
net). Formally it is an exposition of certain 
passages in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Actually 
it is a definition of the Church and of the inherit- 
ance that she has still to enter into. And the 
basis of the definition is the fact that between the 
Jewish and the Christian Church there is no break 
or cleavage. The one simply passed into the 
other. 

‘The cleavage popularly made between the Old 
and the New Testament is arbitrary. The tendency 
is to substitute the latter for the former, instead 
of building on the foundation laid by God.’ That 
tendency Mr. JENKs writes his book to arrest. 
For it has had serious consequences, the full force 
of which we are feeling only now. 


The most serious consequence is that we think 
of God as a God of love and not as a God of holy 
love. Another consequence, less serious but suffi- 
ciently disastrous, is that we bring God and the 
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individual together without realizing the fact that 
the individual is inseparable from the community. 
If we had taken the Old Testament with us more 
than we have done, we should have known that 
the God who can lightly look over our transgres- 
sions is not our God. And we should have known 
that no man has ever anything to do with God 
without at the same moment having something to. 
do with his neighbour. 


‘The people of the earlier stage of revelation 
had gone through a long disciplinary course before 
they were trusted with the knowledge of God’s love 
as it is now made known to us through Jesus 
Christ. Semitic hordes had been raised slowly 
out of nature-worship, through the medium of | 
sacrifice and ceremony, which only gradually shed 
their crude notions under an unfolding course of 
revelation. The national education was developed 
in the covenant to Israel, wherein the people came 
to realise that God was their Father, and that His 
relation to them was such that because He had 
known them alone of all the nations of the world, 
therefore “I will punish you for your iniquities. 
Can two walk together except they be agreed?” 
And the two were not God and the individual, but: 
God and His son Israel.’ 


‘It is not true that the Jews did not know the 
love of God. What other nation could have: 
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written Psalm ciii., or ‘‘I have blotted out as a 
thick cloud thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy 
sins; return to me, for I have redeemed thée”? 
The difference between the Jews and ourselves is 
more nearly expressed by saying that they re- 
ferred the love of God more often to the nation 
than to the individual, and that they could not 
conceive of the love of God apart from His holiness. 
We have discarded the thought of the nation in 
relation to God’s revealed will, and often show 
ourselves to be unprepared for the revelation of His 
* love to the individual, because we have lost the 
clear vision of His inviolate righteousness.’ 


It is because we have let go the thought of 
holiness in the love of God and of our nationality 
in His sight that we have lost our interest in the 
Atonement. And no loss to theology or life can 
be greater than that. The nation is now the race; 
and the fear of God’s holiness is now in Christ 
Jesus the joyful acceptance of reconciliation and 
rest. But we must recognize the need of recon- 
ciliation, and we must emphasize the solidarity of 
the race, otherwise the Atonement is either an in- 
credible dogma or a worthless sentiment. 


Of all the changes. found to be made in the 
Revised Version of the New Testament when it 
was published in 1881 none seemed more certainly 
right than that which was made in the twelfth 
verse of the second chapter of St. Luke, and none 
more certainly wrong than that which was made in 
the fourteenth verse of the same chapter. 


In the twelfth verse the Authorized Version was, 
‘And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
The Revised Version is, ‘And this is 
the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
With 
the exception of ‘the’ before ‘manger’ (which they 
ignored), the Authorized translators had the same 
Greek text before them as the Revised: the differ- 
ence is that they translated it carelessly. 


manger.’ 


in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.’ 


We may pass the ‘shall be.’ There is no verb 
in the Greek text. The Revisers therefore correctly 
use ‘is,’ the mere copula, here as_ elsewhere ; 
though here as elsewhere it was unnecessary to tell 
The changes to 
notice are in the articles—‘ the sign,’ for ‘a sign,’ 
and ‘a babe’ for ‘the babe.’ 


us so by printing the 2s in italics. 


Zacharias asked for a sign. It is a way the Jews 
had. ‘The Jews ask for signs,’ said St. Paul, 
just as naturally as the Greeks ‘seek after wisdom.” 
And sometimes they received them. Zacharias 
For 
they who are so anxious to see must often be 
made blind. The highest blessing is to them that 
see not and yet believe. 


was sent home groping his way in darkness. 


And sometimes they have the sign offered them 
and are sent on then to verify it. So it was with 
Thomas: ‘Reach hither thy finger.’ And so it was 
with the shepherds: ‘This is the sign unto you, 
Ye shall find a babe.’ 


But we must not stop there. They might have 
found many a babein Bethlehem. Were there not 
quite a number of ‘two years old and under’ when 
Herod sent his murderers into the little town? 
Nor must we stop at ‘ wrapped in swaddling clothes.’ 
All the babes they found would be wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. We must go on to ‘manger.’ 
Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger’—that was the sign. Only 
one babe in Bethlehem was to be found so 
lowly, so utterly unwelcome, so evidently un- 
desired. ela wh te 

We make too much of the babe. We have made 
too much of the babe all through the history of 
Christianity. We are in some danger of making 
too much of the babe still. And when we make 
too much of the babe, we make too much of the 
mother. That danger also is in front of us, 
strangely, to-day. The sign to the shepherds was 
not that they would find a babe in Bethlehem, it 
was that they would find a babe lying in a manger. 
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We make too much of the babe and too little of 


the manger. 


But the other verse. 


The other. verse is the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Song of the Heavenly Host. It is the worst 
translated verse in all the Revised Version. The 
defenders of the Revised Version tell us that the 
Revisers could not help themselves. It is the 
fault of the English language. They had to 
render the single Greek word eudokias by the 
phrase ‘in whom he is well pleased,’ because 
there was no other way of conveying the 
sense. 

But that is not all. They turned three clauses 
in the Authorized Version into two—three simple 
clauses, and, as it seemed, so evenly balanced, into 
two that were most unevenly balanced, and were 
far from simple either in sense or in theology. 
They turned ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men’ into 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom he 

is well pleased. 


Was it all necessary? That depends upon the 
Greek text. For here there is a disputed reading. 
The Authorized Version used a text with the word 
eudokia, in the nominative; the Revisers-followed 
the manuscripts in which they had most faith, and 
read eudokias, the same word in the possessive. 
Out of the addition or omission of a single final 
letter came all the difference between the two 
translations. 


Have we to accept it? Some recent scholars 
think not. One day during the war Harnack 
published an article in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Berlin Academy—the date is December 9, 1915— 
in which he discussed afresh the text and meaning 
of the Angels’ Song. He accepted the Revisers’ 
text—eudokias not eudokia. But he translated it 
differently. This is his translation: 


Glory to God in the highest and on earth, 
Peace to men of (His) gracious will. 


And that translation differs from the Revised 
Version more than it seems to do. For not 
only did Harnack make ‘in the highest’ and ‘on 
earth’ go both with ‘glory to God,’ he made ‘ (His) 
gracious will’ go with ‘peace,’ and not with ‘men.’ 
He read, not ‘peace to men of His gracious will’ 
(which would be very like the Revised translation), 
but ‘ peace of His gracious will to men.’ 


It is clear, then, that if you read eudokias for 
eudokia two results follow. First, the song is in two 
lines, not three. And next, the word ewdokias is in 
such an unusual place that it is scarcely possible 
to translate it. The Revisers translated it ‘in 
whom he is well pleased.’ But that is not the 
word’s meaning. It does not mean, it never means, 
God’s pleasure in men; it means His will towards 
them. As Professor Hardy Roprs of Harvard, 
who discusses the text in Zhe Harvard Theological 
Review, says: ‘It refers to His purpose, His choice, 
not to His approval or satisfaction with man’s per- 
formance ; and it looks to the future, to grace, to 
the hope of a needy world, not to the past, to 
man’s merit, or even to the inherent worth of 
human nature.’ Harnack translates it correctly: 
‘His gracious will’; but then Harnack is compelled 
to take the Greek words in an order which is 


pretty nearly impossible. 


So the question is, Are we compelled to. read 
Professor Ropes thinks not. The 
textual evidence has somewhat altered since Hort 
wrote his persuasive note in the Westcott and Hort 
Greek Testament. This is how it stands now: 
First, ‘ewdokias is the reading of B*x*AD (C is 
lacking), Origen, and possibly Irenaeus, together 
with the whole body of Latin witnesses, and the 
Sahidic and Gothic.’ Next, ‘euwdokia is the read- 
ing of all other certain Greek witnesses, including 
apparently Theodotus as cited by Clement of 
Alexandria (Zxcerpia ex Theodoto, 31.13; cf. 74. 
rf.). It is further supported by all Syriac 


eudoktas ? 
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witnesses, including ‘Tatian’s Diatessaron (as 
quoted in the Armenian Ephraim), Syr. Sin. (Syr. 
Cur. is lacking), Aphraates, and Ephraim, and by 
the Bohairic with some other versions.’ 


‘It seems unquestionable,’ says Professor RopEs, 
‘that both readings were in existence in the second 
century. Other things being equal, the agreement 
of B, other Alexandrian witnesses, D, and the 
whole Latin text, might on general principles be 
held to outweigh in favour of ewdokias the combined 
testimony to the Syriac, older and later, and of 
the younger Greek text, which doubtless had its 
earlier history in the same locality as the Syriac 
translations. But are other things equal? Are 
we left to external evidence ?’ 


We are not. The song occurs in the second 
chapter of St. Luke. Now we know that the first 
two chapters of that Gospel are quite unlike the 
rest of it. The remaining chapters are written in 
literary Greek ; these are written in what might be 
called Semitic Greek. Twenty years ago (Professor 
Ropes does not remember this) Professor NESTLE 
discussed the passage in his Zextual Criticism of 
the Greek New Testament, and said: ‘One thing 
seems to me decisive in favour of the nominative. 
Scarcely any part of the New Testament is so 
steeped in the Hebrew spirit as the first two 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel.’ He then decided for 
the translation of the Authorized Version. So 
does Professor Roprs. For ‘with eudokia, he 
says, the verse is a tristich, and is easily translat- 
able into three lines of formal poetry in either 
Hebrew or Aramaic. With ewdokias it has become 
an irregular distich, far less adapted for retransla- 
tion into a Semitic tongue.’ He concludes: ‘In- 
ternal evidence speaks decidedly for— 


Glory in the highest to God, 
And on earth peace. 
Among men goodwill.’ 


‘The absence of “And” with the last line is no 
blemish; for the first two lines are parallel and 
require to be connected, while the third bears its 


own distinct relation to the pair. It gives indeed 
the glad reason on which rests the preceding 
exultant pzan: God’s gracious will has at last 
been given effect for mankind; ‘therefore ampler 
Glory is now ascribed to God in heaven, and 
Salvation is the happy lot of the earth.’ 


The interest of modern Jews in the Trial of 
Jesus is one of the most hopeful signs of the time. 
Not necessarily in the sense that it signifies that 
turning to Christ, which St. Paul prayed for, as 
near at hand. But that it certainly signifies the 
arrival of a new spirit of reasonable consideration. 


The Professor of the Classical Languages in 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A., recently published a 
book on Zhe Prosecution of Jesus (Princeton: at 
the University Press). Professor R. W. HusBanD 
is not a Jew. But the book is fully, and even 
elaborately, reviewed in Zhe jewish Quarterly 
Review (new series, vol. xi. p. 89 ff.) by a learned. 
Jew, Dr. M. Hyamson. 


‘The main problem,’ says Dr. Hyamson, ‘is, 
Who was responsible for Jesus’ trial, condemna- 
tion, and execution? The current popular view, 
as Professor HusBanp correctly states, is that 
Jesus was tried by the supreme Jewish court, the 
great Sanhedrin, on the charge of blasphemy, and 
that he was condemned to death by that court ; 


but in order that the sentence should be carried 


into execution, the consent of the Roman authori- 
ties was requisite. This was reluctantly extorted 
from Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator at. 
Jerusalem.’ 


From that view Professor HusBanp in his book 
does not greatly differ. And Dr. Hyamson is dis- 
satisfied because he does not. ‘The weakness of 
the author is that he tries to be fair all round; 
fair to Pilate, fair to the Jews who brought Jesus 
before Pilate, fair to the writers of the Gospels. 
He aims at avoiding the necessity for assuming 
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falsity on the part of the writers of the New 
Testament, malice or illegality on the part of pro- 
secutor or judge. ‘There are three possibilities,” 
he says. ‘First, that Jesus was under the legal 
control of the Roman authorities from the time of 
the arrest till the crucifixion. Second, that he was 
tried for blasphemy or for false prophecy under 
Jewish law and procedure, and was convicted and 
then either (a) sent to Pilate for rejection or 
ratification of the conviction, or (4) re-tried by 
Pilate on the same charge according to Roman 
procedure, or (s) that he was tried on a charge of 
treason advanced by the Sanhedrin. Third, that 
the proceedings before the Sanhedrin were merely 
preliminary hearings, conducted in order to present 
a charge before the Roman court, and that the 
Sanhedrin presented the charge and the evidence 
to Pilate who conducted the trial according to 
Roman procedure. Jesus would then have been 
under the legal control of the Jewish authorities 
until the time of his transfer-to Pilate, after which 
time he was in the legal control of the Romans.”’ 
This third view it is that Professor HusBanp 
favours. 

But Dr. Hyamson will not have it. ‘That the 
Sanhedrin took any part whatsoever in the trial of 
Jesus—jace the Gospel accounts—is highly ques- 
tionable. All the probabilities are against this 
view. The institution of grand jury proceedings 
was unknown to Jewish jurisprudence. To act as 
a delator or informer was, and is at the present 
day, most repugnant to the Jewish conscience. 
For the members of the Sanhedrin, of their own 
motion, to have arrested a Jew, surrendered him 
to the hated Roman authorities, preferred a charge 
against him, and pressed that charge, is unthink- 
able and without parallel.’ 


More than that, the Jews had no quarrel with 
Jesus—why should ¢ey wish to put Him to death? 
‘The ethics of the New Testament is Jewish. 
The Sermon on the Mount, with its stress on 
purity, meekness, and mercy, reflects the spirit of 
Judaism. ‘The sayings of Jesus have their parallels 
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in the Old Testament, Apocryphal literature and 
Rabbinic traditions. In insisting on the indis- 
solubility of marriage, Jesus was following the 
The teaching of the Scribes 
and Pharisees he holds in respect. ‘The Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. All therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and 
do” (Matt. 23. 2-3). He declares that he did not 
come to destroy the law but to confirm it (cdzd. 
5. 17, 18). He heals on the Sabbath. Where 
there is no actual work this involves no violation 
of the fourth commandment, and where life is in 
danger such violation is, according to the concep- 
tion of Judaism, a positive duty. He consorts 
with the common people and is influenced by this 
association to make light of the laws of ritual’ 
cleanliness. But such laws were observed rigor- 
ously only by the Chadberim. He is conscious of 
a mission to his people alone. ‘“‘I am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel” 
(ibid. 15. 24). He fully accepts the doctrine of 
the Resurrection in which he is at one with the © 
Pharisees and against the Sadducees (sd, 22. 


23-33). 


school of Shammai. 


But watch the last word. Sadducees. After 
all, Dr. Hyamson does not exonerate the Jews. 
He simply transfers the guilt from the Pharisees 
to the Sadducees. ‘Who denounced him to 
Pilate?’ he asks. His answer is: ‘Those whom 
he had denounced to the people. The ignorant 
and venal priests, creatures of Pontius Pilate whom 
Jesus had angered, ordered his arrest. The captain 
of the Temple guard, possibly assisted by Roman 
soldiers, carried out the order. What exasperated 
the priests was Jesus’ disapproval of the Temple 
service as conducted by them. His statement 
that he would pull down the Temple and rebuild 
it in three days was blasphemy in the eyes of the 
chief priests, and induced them to surrender him 
to the Romans.’ j 


And this is just what the Christian reader of 
the Gospels finds. The evangelists do not lay 
the blame of Christ’s betrayal and death on the 
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Pharisees, they lay it on Caiaphas and the chief 
priests. 


It seems now to be fairly certain that it was in 
Egypt, and not in Palestine, that God was first 
worshipped as one God. Akhenaton was a mono- 
theist. 

In the year 1375 B.c. Amenophis 111. died, the 
last of the great warrior kings of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his son Amenophis 
1v. Amenophis IV. was thirteen years of age when 
he came to the throne. Within five years he com- 
pletely overthrew the official religion, transferred 
‘the capital of the country from Thebes to El 

Amarna, and established the worship of one god. 


When Amenophis iv. changed his religion he 
changed his name. Amenophis means ‘ Amun is 
satisfied.’ The revolt which he headed was against 
the tyranny of Amun and his priests. He called 
himself Akhenaton, which means ‘the Disk is 
pleased.’ For now he worshipped the Aton or 
disk of the sun. 

What led this lad of nineteen to make such a 
change in the religious life of Egypt? 
can tell. 


No one 
It was a revolt against the priesthood of 
Amun. That much is clear enough. But little 
Once it was believed that the hand 


of his mother Ty was in it. 


else is clear. 
And Ty was under- 


stood to have been a Syrian princess. Hence the 


conclusion that we had a parallel in Egypt to the 
influence of Jezebel in Israel. But the tomb and 
the bodies of Yuia and Tuia, the parents of Ty, 
have been discovered, and it is sure enough that 
both were of Egyptian blood. So ‘the theory of 
a Syrian origin for Akhenaton’s reform has had its 
day and will not return.’ 


This is the opinion of Mr. T. Eric PEE, writing 
in Zhe Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society, No. 1X. (Longmans; 55. net). 
Mr. PEET attributes the revolution to Akhenaton 
himself. In Egypt boys develop early. Akhenaton 
had an exceptionally early development. Perhaps 
he had what is called a genius for religion. In 
any case he made the mighty change before he 
was nineteen, the most momentous change that 
up till then religion had ever undergone. 


For Mr. PEET has no doubt that Akhenaton 
was a monotheist. It has been doubted quite 
recently in Zhe Journal of Oriental Research by 
Dr. Samuel MERCER, on the ground that a true 
monotheism ‘involves the suppression of all gods 
but the one, and that such a complete suppression 
cannot be proved in the case of Akhenaton.’ Mr. 
PEET concedes that at first, it may be, only the 
name of Amun was expunged from the monu- 
ments. But the rigorous erasure of the plural 
word ‘gods’ distinctly points to monotheism, and 
Mr. PEET is convinced that, if all the evidence is 
taken into account, the religion of Akhenaton was 
a truly monotheistic religion. — 


<p 


Aesus and €Be Four Men. 


By THE REVEREND JAMEs Morratt, D.D., D.Lirr., Proressor oF CHuRCH HISTORY IN 
THE UNITED FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGow. 


JEsus was sentenced and perhaps even crucified 
by nine o’clock in the morning ; He died six hours 
later. Between the morning and the afternoon of 
this, His last day on earth, He met four men for the 
first time. Probably there were hundreds who had 


never seen the famous Prophet from Galilee until He 
hung before their eyes upon the cross, but in less 
than twelve hours He had come into special touch 
with these four men, along different paths and 
with very different results, 
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I, 


The first of the four was the Roman governor 
Pilate. 

It was the first time that Jesus had met any of 
the authorities. John the Baptist had faced 
Herod, but Jesus in the far, provincial life of 
Galilee had never had the opportunity of coming 
across the civil or military authorities. He knew 
of them by hearsay. Once He had said, ‘ Those 
who wear soft clothing live in kings’ palaces,’ and 
when He met Pilate He met a man whose fibre of 


conscience had been softened and relaxed. Filate’ 


was one of the people who do not hesitate upon 
occasion to allow professional life to make short 
work of moral considerations. What occupied his 
mind was how to keep on good terms with the 
Suspicious emperor at Rome, how to retire in a 
few years without incurring any fresh unpopularity 
in his province. His patron at court had died, 
and it behoved him all the more to avoid giving 
offence to those touchy Jews, who might ruin his 
political career by complaining of him to the 
emperor. He would have liked to see justice 
done to Jesus, but he felt he could not take the 
risk of insisting on His acquittal. 


If self the wavering balance shake, 
*tis rarely right adjusted. 


Pilate was putting his private interests first. 
He is the representative of those who weaken 
their powers of choice by repeated acts of selfish- 
ness, till upon some great occasion the secret flaw 
stands revealed, to their own inner disgust and to 
the surprise of outsiders. Sometimes a notable 
failure throws light upon what has been going on 
under the surface of life for a number of years; 
it is the outcome of a hidden course of action, of 
self-gratification at all costs, an easy-going choice 
of what is smooth and pleasant, which drifts 
people unawares into a false position. It was so 
with Pilate. Jesus did not meet a moral monster 
in Pilate. He met in him what He meets in many 
people still, a life weakened by the love of popu- 
larity, by the habit of moving along the line of 
least resistance, by the tacit consideration of one’s 
own safety first, by the inability to face what is 
unpleasant. We may hate personal sacrifices. 
We may contrive to evade duty on a small scale. 
But this self-indulgence will make us slip from 
one deception to another, until we are incapable— 


until we render ourselves incapable—of siding with 
God and doing what we know to be right. ‘I 
have power to release you,’ said Pilate to his 
prisoner. Officially he had. Morally he had 
frittered away that power. He was not an unjust 
man. He was not careless about his work; he 
heard the evidence patiently. No, he was simply 
a man who found himself unable to be just, 
because it would have cost him more than he 
could well afford. His sense of duty, his better 
mind, all had to be set aside, because under the 
circumstances his personal interests demanded it. 


II. 


During the preliminary stages of the trial, as 
Pilate was doing his best to avoid a decision, it 
occurred to him, as a happy way out of the 
difficulty, to let Herod Antipas have the oppor- 
tunity of trying the prisoner. Jesus belonged to 
Herod’s jurisdiction. Well then, let Herod look 
after the case! It was a cheap compliment to 
the princelet, and a relief to himself. 

To Pilate Jesus was a troublesome case, of 
which he would be glad to be rid; to Herod He 
was welcome as an object of curiosity, to fill up 
a dull hour. Court-life is often dull, especially 
when it is the life of a second-rate, dependent 
little potentate, like Herod. The Jewish prince 
was as anxious to see this remarkable working 
man from Galilee as the Roman Governor was 
glad to wash his hands of Him. But Herod’s love 
of sensation, mixed with a superstitious craving, 
was not gratified. Jesus refused to say a word 
to him, much less to perform a miracle in his 
presence, not because He was too tired, but because 
He had no words for a man who wanted a sort of 
religious performance in private to amuse him. 
Pilate failed because he felt, to his regret, that he 
could not afford to defy public opinion. Herod 
was In a position in which he did not need to 
please any one except himself, and he failed 
because his nature was frivolous. Pilate had 
never heard of Jesus before. Herod had often 
heard of him. But the Jewish princelet had no 
moral interest aroused by what he had heard, and 
the interview proved empty. 

Nothing will ever come of the attitude which 
regards Christianity as a sensation or a spectacle.. 
The faith of Christ has no message for those who 
merely wish to see it work outside their own 
lives, as one more phase of religious fervour. It 
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only annoys and puzzles such persons. Their idea 
is to watch Christianity display its powers, without 
committing themselves. They are willing to listen 
to it, to hear what it has to say or what can be 
said for it, with a patronizing air of detached 
interest. But they disqualify themselves by this 
very attitude. The meaning of it eludes them. 
When Jesus met Herod He met this temper of 
superficial curiosity, and He had nothing to say to 
it. He never has. Christianity as the religion 
which is religion holds together three ideas, the 
idea of power, the idea of righteousness, and the 
idea of love. Herod had no interest in any of 
them, except perhaps in the idea of power, and 
for him power in religion meant, not the power 
which subdues the conscience in awe and rever- 
ence, but the tricks of a religious conjurer. There 
was, nothing for him in Jesus, no sense of moral 
heed to be met. . He was an idle, irresponsible 
creature. He expected from Jesus what Horace 
Walpole expected from John Wesley, when he 
went patronizingly to what he called ‘Wesley’s 
opera.’ And he was equally disappointed, equally 
blind to the religious force before him. 

It ha been argued that the only things a man 
ever knows thoroughly are the things he has to 
know. This is not a law without exceptions, but 
it holds true in our religion. We may know a 
good deal about Christianity if we choose, but we 
can only know it, we can only know what Jesus 
means to us, as we realize. this is a matter of life 
or death. There is an interest in Christianity 
which is superficial and frivolous, the interest 
taken by people who treat it as onlookers treat 
something with which they feel at liberty to 
amuse themselves now and then. But Jesus never 
appeals to us upon that level. He comes before 
us to subdue the heart, not to gratify the curiosity. 
His secret is hidden from us when we imagine we 
are in a position to patronize Him or to use His 
religion as a means of passing the time. 


III. 


These men missed their chance. But it was 
not so with the third and the fourth, They 
belonged to a humbler rank of life; in one sense 
they had. fewer opportunities of being ready to 
receive the influence of Jesus, but both of them 
responded to Him. 

The third was a native of Northern Africa, a 
Jew who had apparently come to Jerusalem for 


the festival. He happened to meet the procession, 
and was curtly ordered by the soldiers to relieve 
Jesus of the heavy cross. Since Simon’s two sons, 
Alexander and Rufus, are afterwards mentioned as 
members of the Church, we may infer from that 
circumstance, and also from the explicit, reference 
to his name in the Gospels, that he became a 
Christian. 

Now, the first introduction that Simon the 
Cyrenian had to Jesus had nothing attractive 
about it. He was simply commandeered to per- 
form a distasteful bit of duty, enlisted by the 


‘troops to carry out the execution of a criminal in 


whom he had not the slightest interest. But prob- 
ably, as he waited on beside the cross to see what 
happened, the impression of Jesus touched him. 
At anyrate this forced service was the beginning 
of his Christian experience. Herod was intensely 
glad to see Jesus, and yet he made nothing 
of it; Simon had no enthusiasm to begin with 
—rather the reverse. But he became a dis- 
ciple. 

So it happens, now and then, that we are 
brought into contact with the realities of religion 
by a sudden and even unwelcome turn in our 
affairs. Had Simon been left to -himself, that 
forenoon, he would never have turned to follow 
Jesus to the cross. Humanly speaking, he owed 
his very soul to what seemed at first an extremely 
vexatious interference with his personal liberty. 
But when he looked back to it, he recognized in 
that disturbing interruption the hand of God. 
There are people who can understand what Simon 
felt. It is not uncommon to find that some dis- 
tasteful piece of work which has been forced upon 
us, some position of awkwardness, some upset of 
our plans, has brought us into touch with a person 
or a truth of life which alters our whole view of 
the world. Life would be a far poorer thing for 
many of us if we had merely done as we pleased 
all along. Mercifully it has been otherwise. You 
and I have had to shoulder responsibilities which 
we disliked, to do things which we did not want 
to do, to go in some directions against our wills, 
and to undertake tasks which we told ourselves 
angrily were never meant for people like us. And 
—and, as we bent to them, perhaps with an ill 
grace‘at first, they have led us into far more than 
we dreamed of. There may be, there has often 
been, a sacrament in the things we have had to 
do against our will. 
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LY; 
In an hour or two Jesus had another experience 


of the same kind. Simon was a man with life 


before him, a respectable citizen; the robber on 
the cross was a brigand, a pest of whom society 
considered itself well rid, a man with no more than 
the dregs of a wasted life. This was the fourth 
man whom Jesus met for the first time that day, 
and again the meeting was for good. In a dim 
way, this criminal felt a difference between Jesus 
and himself ; he had enough rough sense of justice 
left to mutter a protest against the abuse heaped 
on Jesus; and then, not content with defending 
him, appealed with a vague, half-superstitious cry 
to the dying prophet at his side: ‘ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest in thy kingdom.’ As if he 
had said, ‘Don’t forget me when you come into 
your kingdom!’ The Romans had not forgotten 
him ; they had not forgotten to put him to death 
in their kingdom. ‘Jesus, remember me for life.’ 
And instantly the Jesus who had refused to say a 
word to Herod replied to this dying robber, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 

The point is, Jesus was not absorbed in His own 
pain. The personal agony He was suffering did 
not engross Him. Any acute suffering, in kind or 
in body, tends to drive us back upon ourselves. 
*For the sick,’ says Balzac, ‘the world begins at 
their pillow and ends at the foot of the bed.’ But 
Jesus had a word of hope for this outcast beside 
Him. And the incident deserves to be noted just 
on account of this. We commonly read it from 
the standpoint of the robber. We tell ourselves 


de 


rightly that the promise of Christ proves how wise 
and daring He can be in forgiveness, You can 
say tremendous things to a truly penitent soul. 
Jesus did, and never more so than here. But the 
incident has an even deeper meaning for us, from 
the side of Jesus. Even in His terrible suffering, 
He found work to do for God. It was not merely 
as He went up and down Galilee, in health and 
strength, that He served God and men; when the 
time of freedom was over, He moved Simon and 
this penitent robber through His passive endurance 
of pain and injustice. He could not stir a finger. 
He could only turn His head. The slightest 
movement caused Him sharp physical torture. 
Yet there went out something from His pure, 
patient, courageous spirit, something that had the 
power to impress others. This interview with the 
fourth man, therefore, reminds us that even when 
some handicap of ill-health falls upon us, when we 
can no longer do what we used to do, God has 
some influence to pass through us into the lives o 
some at our side. Life may cease to be happy; 
it may be deprived of its former buoyancy and 
verve ; but life never ceases to be duty, it is never 
quite bereft of the power of telling upon others 
and, it may be, of drawing them to the feet of 
God. Up to the very end there was work to do 
for Jesus, and He did it, as we are called to do it, 
by lifting ourselves above our personal feelings, by 
checking fretfulness, by keeping a heart alive to 
the interests of other people. 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Yes, and they also serve who can only lie and suffer. 


Literature. 


PSYCHO-NEUROSIS. 


“One of the most striking features of the war from 
which we have recently emerged—perhaps its most 
important feature from the medical point of view 
—has been the enormous scale on which it 
produced those disturbances of nervous and mental 
function which are grouped together by the 
physician under the heading of psycho-neurosis. 
The striking success in coping with the infectious 
diseases, which in all other recent wars have been 


far more deadly than the weapons of the enemy, 
shows that modern medicine was prepared for this 
aspect of the war, and has ready for use the main 
lines of treatment which would take the sting from 
these scourges of warfare. Surgery also was fore- 
warned and forearmed for its task of dealing with 
the wounds inflicted by modern weapons. Any 
increase in the deadly power of these weapons is 
due to the greater number they can reach rather 
than to the greater deadliness of the injuries they 
inflict upon the individual. Though surgery has 
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made great advances during the war, these are only 
developments for which the surgeon was prepared 
and involved no radical alteration in his outlook. 
The case is very different when we turn to the field 
presented by psycho-neurosis. 

‘In accordance with the general materialistic 
tendency of medicine the first stage of this branch 
of the medical history of the war was to ascribe 
the psycho-neuroses of warfare to the concussions 
of shell-explosion, an attitude crystallised in the 
unfortunate and misleading term “shell-shock” 
which the general public have now come to use 
for the nervous disturbances of warfare. It soon 
became clear, however, that the great majority of 
the functional nervous disorders of warfare are not 
traumatic in the strict sense, but occur in pro- 
nounced forms either in the complete absence of 
any physical shock, or after exposure to shell- 
explosions of a kind very unlikely to have caused 
physical injury. It became evident that the shell- 
explosion or other event which forms the im- 
mediate antecedent of the illness is only the spark 
which sets into activity a morbid process for which 
the mental stresses and strains of warfare have 
long prepared the ground. Once it is recognised 
that the essential causes of the psycho-neuroses of 
warfare are mental, and not physical, it becomes 
the task of the physician to discover the exact 
nature of the mental processes involved, and the 
mechanisms by which these processes are so dis- 
ordered as to produce the vast diversity of forms 
in which the morbid state appears.’ 

To this task Dr. W. H. R. Rivers set himself as 
soon as he was appointed surgeon in Craiglockhart 
War Hospital. And the results of his observations 
and experiments are now made public in a volume 
of the utmost importance entitled Jystinct and the 
Unconscious (Cambridge: at the University Press ; 
16s. net). 

The method of treatment was this. The psycho- 
neurotic, or ‘shell-shock’ patient, was suffering 
from some fear. To cure him the medical faculty 
had recommended forgetting—get him away, get 
him to forget all about it. Dr. Rivers took the 
opposite course. Get him to recall it; get him to 
tell all about it, even to its most horrible detail. 
The facing of the facts may bring relief. 

It was found to be so. Dr. Rivers tells fully 
the story of a doctor who had all his life suffered 
from claustrophobia, the fear of being confined in 
a place from which he could not escape. He 


dreaded tunnels; he could not travel in the Tube ; 
he had to sit near the door in any public building. 
When he found himself in a dugout it was intoler- 
able; he had to walk in the trenches, in spite of 
the greater risk. Then came collapse and he was 
sent to Craiglockhart. Dr. Rivers discovered that 
he had had a terrible experience as a child of four 
—shut into a dark passage with a growling dog. 
At last that experience was recalled—it came back 
in a dream in all its vividness. The recollection 
of it was its cure. Ina short time he could travel 
in the Tube; he»could be wedged fast in a great 
crowd ; he had no fear. 


JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. 


John Smith Moffat, C.M.G., was one of a family 
of ten born to the Rev. Robert and Mary Moffat, 
whose lives he wrote the story of. His own life 
story has now been written by Robert U. Moffat, 
C.M.G., one of his own family of eleven (John 
Murray ; 21s. net). 

It was not an easy story to tell. John Smith 
Moffat was never an easy man to live and work 
with. The time came when he found it necessary 
to give up the missionary calling, simply because 
he could not get on with his colleagues, and to 
apply for a place under the Government. He got 
the place, and even rose to be Chief Commissioner 
in Matabeleland, but he was more ‘ difficult’ as a 
Government official than as a Christian missionary, 
and at last he was requested to retire on a pension. 

Was he all wrong, then? No; he seems to have. 
been all right. It was the other missionaries and 
the officials set over him who were wrong. As for 
the missionaries this was the way of it. Moffat 
was sent to Kuruman, where his father had 
laboured so long and so faithfully. His father 
was now in England. A scheme was set afoot for 
the building of a great Missionary Institution at 
Kuruman, and his father in England raised a large 
sum of money for the purpose. All the mission- 
aries on the spot were in favour of the scheme 
except John Smith Moffat—a curious situation. 
And so hot grew the contention, that he had to 
leave Kuruman, and, as we have said, finally the 
service of the London Missionary Society. The 
Institute did not prosper. Moffat might have said 
afterwards, ‘I told you so,’ only that the opinion 
was expressed in the official history of the London 


Missionary Society, that one cause of its failure. 
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was ‘the dispute between John Smith Moffat and 
his brethren.’ 

As a subordinate official Mr. Moffat was simply 
too straightforward. In short, he insisted on acting 
as a Government servant as if he were still a 
missionary servant of the Most High. And in 
those days there were many most delicate and 
difficult problems to be solved in South Africa. 
He wrote very straight letters to Sir Henry Loch, 
Sir Gordon Spriggs, and others, and generally 
made himself ‘disagreeable.’ Yet you find yourself 
filled with admiration for the man—even affection 
before the end comes. You find yourself also 
asking questions. Should a man ever ‘cough and 
look the other way’? Listen to Mr. Moffat’s son 
and biographer: 

‘Thus ended Moffat’s official career. It may 
appear to some that its history, as recorded here, 
would tend to indicate on his part a spirit of wilful 
bellicosity and cantankerousness ; for wherever he 
appeared his presence, like that of a stormy petrel, 
heralded the coming tempest. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, he was in reality the most peace- 
loving of men, and the conflicts in which he 
became embroiled offer a sad commentary on the 
standards of honour that too often rule in official 
circles. 

“It is sometimes said that to be a good business 
man is incompatible with a high ethical code, and 
the same no doubt applies to any walk in life that 
involves a struggle between conscience and self- 
interest. Unquestionably Government service in 
this respect presents special dangers and tempta- 
tions, and a perusal of Moffat’s experiences will 
amply demonstrate the truth of the observation 
already made, that he was one of the most unsuit- 
able of men for such a career. 

‘He might certainly have had an easier and more 
successful life had he been content to “cough and 
look the other way,” when the doing so would save 
him trouble. But this was just what he refused to 
do, and in consequence he spent much time and 
energy, like a modern Quixote, tilting, if not at 
windmills, at any rate at every obstacle that came 
across his path, if it only happened to bear the 
hallmark of wrong, deceit, or injustice.’ 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRY. 


The psychologist is not waiting to see his study 
called a science, he is already busy applying it in 


scientific precision to the facts of life. In industrial 
life we have hitherto considered only the materials 
which we handle, not the persons handling them. 
Or if the persons have once or twice been looked 
upon as more than ‘hands,’ it is only under un- 
desired compulsion, and under a sense of disturb- 
ance. But the psychologist has come and is 
demanding that in ifidustry as elsewhere, in the 
smelting furnace as in the preacher’s study, every 
person occupied should be separately considered, 
his individuality measured, and all his tasks 
adjusted to his capacity. If you should not send 
aman to preach who has not learned to pray, so 
also you should not send a man to unload coal 
tramps whose physical frame is weakened with 
emotional excess or indulgence. Read An Jntro- 
duction to the Psychological Problems of Industry, by 
Mr. Frank Watts, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology in 
the University of Manchester (Allen & Unwin; 
12s. 6d. net). 

The subject is of immediate and very urgent 
importance. There are factors in coal strikes that 
are not taken into account—perhaps by anybody 
yet. There is, for example, the matter of caste. 
In the opinion of Mr. Watts, the fundamental 
problem confronting us to-day is ‘that of eradicat- 
ing the suspicion and class hatred which are 
poisoning our civilized life. Once they are re- 
moved, then industrial unrest as a perennial source 
of anxiety will disappear too. In the case of an 
individual mental disorder the physician finds it 
necessary, before the patient can achieve that frank 
self-understanding and transvaluation of personal 
values which are the essential preliminary of a 
cure, to penetrate beneath the symptoms and the 
apparent causes of the trouble into the deeply 
rooted but disturbed emotional life, where the 
fundamental energies of his being, the instincts, 
act and interact.’ As an example, he quotes from 
Mr. D. L. Thomas, the chairman of the Welsh 
Housing and Development Association, on the 
value of baths at the pithead. ‘Cleanliness,’ says 
Mr. Thomas, ‘is an essential part of decent living. 
If in the streets and public conveyances workmen, 
on returning from work in dirty clothes and with 
blackened faces, habitually meet other people with 
clean exteriors, consciousness of their own outward 
condition is bound to react injuriously on their 
minds and character. Their self-respect, especially 
if they form a minority of the population, is bound 
to be undermined, and they are less likely to have 
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a due regard for the decencies and courtesies of 
life. They are apt to believe that other people 
look down on them as if they belonged to a Helot 
class. They may therefore be tempted to live on 
a level which corresponds with the low estimation 
in which they suppose they are held. On the 
other hand, if they are in a majority, their wounded 
self-respect may occasionally lead them to over- 
assert themselves at the expense of other sections 
of the community, In either case their very 
nature, as human nature always does in similar 
circumstances, reaches out, however unconsciously, 
for some compensation, some guid pro quo, for the 
slight which their occupation casts upon them in 
the sight of their fellow-men.’ 


THE RULE OF ST, BENEDICT, 


Dom Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth, has 
translated into English the Commentary of Dom 
Paul Delatte on Zhe Rule of St. Benedict, and the 
publishers, Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
have published the book in the most handsome 
and most attractive manner of book publishing 
(royal 8vo, pp. xvi, 508; 21s. net). Dom McCann 
has not only translated Delatte’s French com- 
mentary, he has also translated the Rule itself, 
paragraph by paragraph, from the Latin. So here 
we have—and it is an interesting fact even for all 
liturgiologists and all students of the Christian 
religion—here we have, for the first time in the 
English language, this ancient Rule and its most 
authoritative modern interpretation. 

The translator, to take him first, has done his 
work as accurately as unassumingly. He has 
rendered the Latin liberally but into intelligible 
English, sometimes indeed having to be interpreter 
himself in doing so, but always seeking to hide his 
own hand. His translation of the French com- 
mentary is easier perhaps, easier certainly to read, 
and so done that one forgets it is a translation— 
the test surely of all translating. 

The commentary is French. That means not 
merely that it expresses the actual custom of the 
French Benedictines, but also that its attitude is 
determined by that custom and by the history 
which lies behind it. Dom McCann was of course 
aware of that, and had some hesitation as to his 
duty. He was well advised to translate the work 
as he found it, 

Being French, some of the interpretation may 


seem to us obvious, some even of doubtful reley- 
ance. But Dom Delatte is too loyal a Benedic- 
tine, and he has too high an estimate of the value 
of the Rule, to err seriously, and it may be that 
when he seems to us to miss the real significance 
of the letter of the Latin, he. catches the true spirit 
of St. Benedict. In any case it is very rarely 
indeed that one finds oneself in the smallest 
measure out of sympathy. 

He defends the ‘Rule. He defends the rigour 
of it. ‘We have good hope, says St. Benedict, 
that this programme will contain nothing terrible. 
We need have no fear: the Rule is wise and 
therein is nothing disagreeable, harsh, or intoler- 
able. It is to a marked degree gentler, both in its 
preliminary requirements and in its laws, than the 
monastic codes of the East; and our Holy Father, 
in his perfect discretion and in his love for souls, 
has allowed himself to appear somewhat relaxed. 
But the Benedictine life does not consist essentially 
in a dying, a merciless mortification, nor can it be 
adequately defined as a life of penance or violent 
asceticism. Perhaps St. Benedict here veils too 
much the austerity of his Rule. He does not want 
to frighten anyone, and that is a good intention 
enough ; but will he not contradict himself in the 
fifty-eighth chapter: ‘“‘ Let there be set before him 
all the hard and rugged ways by which we walk 
towards God”’?’ ‘ 

He does not criticise, but sometimes he makes 
additions. Turn to the sections on silence. ‘So 
far we have spoken of the silence of words, the ~ 
only sort of silence of which our Holy Father 
speaks. But there is also a material silence, the 
absence of noise. A nun of the Visitation Order 
asked St. Francis de Sales what she should do to 
reach perfection. The holy Bishop, who doubtless 
knew whom he was addressing, replied: “Sister, 
I think Our Lord wants you to close doors quietly.” 
A quite personal piece of advice not without its 
humorous sting, but one which in a large com- 
munity and a sonorous house may become a 
general and ever appropriate recommendation. 
This external silence is favourable to prayer and 
study ; one cannot pray easily in the midst of a 
bombardment. . . . It may not, then, be super- 
fluous to watch one’s manner of walking, of sneez- 
ing, of blowing one’s nose. Need we mention the 
dread turmoil with which meals begin, or the cries 
that ring through the monastery in times of re- 
creation? All such things disappear With good 
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taste and education, and when each remembers 
that he is not the only person in the world. 
‘Finally, there is interior silence. It is the very 
reason and end of all other sorts of silence. 
Though prepared and facilitated by them, yet it 
is very distinct from them in practice. Some souls 
do not care for external noise, nor take to endless 
conversations, and yet they are never in a state of 
silence. For behind the dumb lips there is a 
continuous hubbub of interior talk, in exact pro- 
portion to their unmortified passions. When our 
Lord wished to declare the happiness and sim- 
plicity of contemplation, He said to Martha: 
** Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things.” Is not this the reproach 
that He most often has need to address to us? 
Have we ever tried to review rapidly the infinite 
variety of objects and pictures which have just 
occupied the field of our interior vision? Memories, 
grudges, projects, regrets, vain quests, angry 
emotions, vexations, scruples—how many winds 
and waves buffet this world of our secret life! 
Some brother whom we see suddenly recalls a long 
series of experiences ; and we abandon ourselves 
to following this foolish scent so far and so long 
that we do not recover ourselves. A mere detail 
is enough to suggest a whole romance. Sometimes 
it is a pleasant little scene in which we review the 
past, or remember its joys and circumstances. 
Our soul becomes an entrance hall, a cinemato- 
graph, a phonograph, a kaleidoscope. The dis- 
tractions of which we generally accuse ourselves 
are but rapid and unimportant parentheses in our 
lives; the serious distractions are those which 
control all our activity and lead it away from God.’ 
That is well said. We leave it at that. 


———— 


POLITICAL THEORIES. 


A History of Political Theories from Rousseau 
to Spencer has been written by William Archibald 
Dunning, LL.D., Litt.D., Lieber Professor of 
History and Political Philosophy in Columbia 
University (Macmillan). The subject has its 
interest at all times, but at this present time most 
of all. For we are in the midst of a sea of political 
possibilities, tossed and tormented, and cannot 
tell what theory of government may any day 
become practical and be actually practised over 
us. And Professor Dunning is one of the most 
lucid writers ever occupied with politics.. He is 


severely non-committal. His business is to 
describe, not to defend or destroy. And giving 
himself to his proper business he leaves us at 
last with a clear conception of the theories 
which have been proposed and our choice among 
them. 

The human interest is strong. With the fewest 
words Dr. Dunning makes the personality of the 
theorist felt. We take pleasure in reading what 
he proposed because we have taken pleasure in 
him. So is it, conspicuously, with Adam Ferguson. 
So is it with Lorenz von Stein. Take Stein: 

‘The general principle that all the forms of 
current social agitation seek to establish is personal 
liberty—the control of the individual over external 
things for his own interest. This Stein recognizes 
to be a legitimate and an inevitable aspiration of 
men having any attainment of intelligence. The 
concrete object of contemporary demand is the 
control of capital—the instruments of production 
—by those who have it not. The two methods. 
variously advocated for achieving the end are 
social revolution and social reform. The way 
of revolution Stein holds to be delusive and futile. 
There would be no more liberty where labour 
lorded it over capital than there is where capital 
lords it over labour. Moreover, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat would rest on no such superiority 
of either physical or moral and intellectual force 
as to insure its continuance. 

‘Reform rather than revolution is the method by 
which Stein would deal with the great crisis that 
he sees impending. He would avoid all such 
utopian aims as the realization of general equality 
or the abolition of poverty. All that will avail 
is the gradual and systematic establishment, by 
legislation and administration, of conditions that 
shall open to every possessor of the power to 
labour the opportunity to become the possessor of 
capital. For in industrial society capital is the 
expression and realization of that control over 
external things that is the essence of liberty. 
Where liberty in this sense does not exist, the 
social order stands in opposition to the idea of 
free personality and therefore cannot endure.’ 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


There is much food for reflexion in the new 
volume of republished papers by Coventry Patmore, 
issued from the Oxford University Press under the 
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title of Courage in Politics (7s. 6d. net). The re- 
flexion does not always end in agreement. No 
Roman Catholic can write calmly on Luther, not 
even yet. But few Roman Catholics could ever 
write more wrathfully than Coventry Patmore. 
‘No one can rise from reading these conversations 
with much respect for Luther as a theologian ; and 
as a controversialist, he appears throughout as 
simply no better nor worse than Mr. Habakkuk 
-Mucklewrath. He always speaks as a man plen- 
arily inspired, and replies to the blasphemy of 
opposition or dissent by torrents of prophetic 
curses and scurrility.’ That is the kind of thing. 
And that is enough of it. 

But even in matters wherein the odium theo- 
logicum does not enter there is room for dissent— 
though always after reflexion. For, apart from 
Luther and the Reformation, Coventry Patmore 
is never the easy essayist who is either right or 
flagrantly wrong. He discusses Scottish poetry 
in one essay. It is a review of Veitch’s Feeling 
jor Nature in Scottish Poetry. And he says: 
‘There is little or no imaginative synthesis in the 
feeling for nature shown by the Scottish poets. 
They are so glad. to get into the open air, after 
a long winter in a mud hut or a damp stone 
tower filled with peat-smoke, that the simple 
names of objects which remind them of summer 
are poetry in themselves; and it only needs, in 
order to produce a new poem, that sunshine, 
roses, leaves, grass, lark, mavis, cuckoo, and such- 
like words shall be shaken together and turned 
out in a new order.’ 

How did he come to this conclusion? Ap- 
parently by reading some of Veitch’s extracts. 
But, first of all, what does he mean by ‘imagina- 
tive synthesis in the feeling for nature’? He 
means: ‘The heather is not much and the rock 
is not much; but the heather and the rock, dis- 
cerned in their living expressional relationship by 
the poetic eye, are very much indeed—a beauty 
which is living with the life of man, and therefore 
inexhaustible.’ 

But the rock is something, and the heather is 
much, each in itself and each in its appeal to 
more in us than our eye for form or colour. 
They do not need to be ‘taken in at once by the 
poet’s or artist’s eye.’ Coventry Patmore had not 
considered Burns, you would suppose he had not 
heard of him, else the ‘Mountain Daisy’ might 
have given pause to sweeping statements which 


have all the air, with him also, as of ‘a man 
plenarily inspired.’ 

Nevertheless, we say it again, the book is for 
thought. 


THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


It is nine years since the first volume was 
published of A Aistory of Psychology, by George 
Sidney Brett, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Toronto. That volume was 
entitled Ancient and Patristic. It ended with 
Augustine. The second and third volumes have 
now been published (Allen & Unwin; each 16s. 
net). The second volume covers the Medieval 
and Early Modern Period; it carries the history 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The third, 
entitled Modern Psychology, is occupied with the 
nineteenth century. 

The name of most -significance to Professor 
Brett after the middle of last century seems to be 
that of Professor Alexander Bain of Aberdeen. 
Bain is recognized, in his varied activity and in- 
domitable perseverance, as a force which was 
often felt when it was not acknowledged. Much 
emphasis is laid on the fact that he founded A/ind 
as an organ of psychological discussion, watched 
over its first twenty years with extraordinary 
assiduity, and insisted on its pages being open 
to all varieties of thinking. When the ninth 
edition of the Eucyclopedia Britannica was pub- 
lished with James Ward’s article ‘Psychology,’ 
Bain reviewed it in J/ind, and his review is singled 
out as most noteworthy. ‘The importance of the 
crisis was fittingly recognized. Bain gave a long 
account of the article in Wind (1886), and followed 
this up with an article “On ‘Association’ Con- 
troversies” in the next year. Nothing could have 
more historical interest than this direct conflict 
between the author of the new article and the 
vigorous thinker who was prepared to stand by 
the position he had taken thirty years before. In 
spite of his years—nearly three-score and ten—Bain 
was still a powerful debater; his trenchant style 
seemed to have gained in flexibility and grown 
richer in homely phrases that come like upland 
breezes through the chambered heat of con- 
troversy. To learn the meaning of this page of 
history we shall go back to these articles. 

‘Bain does not stint his praise. “The work,” 
he says, “‘has the rare merit of being Psychology, 
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and nothing but Psychology: it is nearly complete 
as regards fundamental problems, and the ultimate 
analysis of the distinctive properties of mind.” 
Again, after reviewing the detail, he says that 
“when matters excluded by the narrow limits are 
filled in,” ‘‘Mr. Ward will have produced a work 
entitled to a place among the masterpieces of the 
philosophy of the human mind.” The nature of 
this appreciation will be more intelligible if another 
point is recalled. In saying that Ward’s article is 
**nothing but Psychology,” we need not suppose 
that Bain has repented his own physiological 
matter. Ward’s article succeeded the article by 
Mansel in Metaphysics, which in the earlier editions 
of the Zucyclopedia supplied the needs of the time 
by dividing Metaphysics into Psychology and 
Ontology. No one had done more than Bain to 
upset that arrangement, and he might legitimately 
regard the independent status of psychology in 
this ninth edition of the Lxcyclopedia as a tribute 
to his labours. Bain is thus seen to stand 
between psychology as an academic branch of 
metaphysics and psychology as an independent 
science ; he is also seen to be the principal agent 


in putting psychology among the natural sciences ; _ 


and, finally, in respect of Ward’s article, he is seen 
to be the representative of 2 psychology which 
had fallen under the suspicion of being really in 
bondage to its own allies, the sciences of chemistry 
and physiology. This is, in epitome, the history 
of British psychology from 1855 to 1887.’ 

Near the end of this volume Professor Brett 
offers a sketch of the history of Psycho-analysis. 
He singles out as especially valuable in Freud’s 
work the elimination of chance, ‘no effect lacks 
its cause.’ We do well to emphasize that finding, 
in theology as well as in psychology. The idea 
entertained by the ignorant (especially if scientific- 
ally trained) is that the events in the Gospels 
called miraculous had no sufficient cause and 
therefore are called miraculous. No theologian 
says such a thing. The cause was there in the 
personality of Jesus Christ, and it was amply 
sufficient for the most momentous and marvellous 
of them. 


SALIVISM. 


The grace of God is as pacifying as the soft 
music of the lute, 
Of the tender moon in the evening sky. 


All learning and wisdom are for doing rever- 
ence to God. 
God should be worshipped out of pure love as 
the Great Benefactor, 
Who gave us the instruments of knowledge, 
speech, and action, 
For escape from destructive desires. 
Such desires are hard to conquer without the 
grace of God. 
God rescues from the onsets of sensuous desires 
those whose hearts melt for him; 
reveals himself to those who love him 
above all things, 
When the [churn of the] heart is moved by 
[the staff of] love, 
Rolled on the cord of pure intelligence. 
They who would be free from sin and corrup- 
tion, 
Should think of God deeply and continuously 
with joy. 
Then he will be at one with them and grant 
them his grace. 


He 


Freedom from sin and corruption is to those 
only who see him in all things, 
And not to those who see him only in 
particular places, 
Nor to those who merely chant the Vedas 
or hear the Castras expounded. 
It is to those only who crave for at-one-ment 
With the omnipresent and __ all-powerful 
Lord, 
And not to those who bathe at dawn, 
Nor to those who have at all times striven 
to be just, 
Nor to those who make daily offerings to the 
Devas. 
It is to those only who know the Lord to be 
boundless in love and light, 
And not to those who roam 
holy. shrines, 
Nor to those who practise severe austerities, 
or abstain from meat. 
No gain of spiritual freedom is there to those 
who display the robes 
And other insignia of Yogins and Sannyasins, 
or to mortify the flesh. 
That gain is only for those who glorify him as 
the Being 
Who vibrates throughout the universe and in 
every soul. 


in search of 
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Now where is the sane and wholesome mystic 
to be found who wrote that hymn of praise? In 
Saivism. You may spell the word Caivism if you 
choose. Is it not enough to warn us against the 
contempt of the study of religion to which in our 
ignorant arrogance we have been tempted? Per- 
haps our ignorance has led us to separation and 
not contempt? We are theologians—the history 
of religion is a separate and special discipline. 
That also is a mistake. Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter, from whose book the hymn has been 
quoted, is a theologian. It is just as a theologian 
that he found it necessary to study the history of 
religion. And as a theologian he gave himself to 
one department of that study so thoroughly that 
when the invitation came to him to deliver one of 
the courses of Hibbert Lectures, he chose 7heism 
in Medieval India as his topic (Williams & Norgate ; 
8vo, xil, 5523 24S. net). 

It is a difficult subject. Is there a more diffi- 
cult in the whole range of religious life, historically 
or geographically? No doubt other men have 
been at work on it and have driven pathways 
through it. Dr. Carpenter makes good use of the 
ENCYCLOP£DIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics. But he 
has gone to the texts for himself chiefly as found 
in the Sacred Books of the East. And it says 
much for his ability and his industry that he has 
made the vast and intricate country intelligible to 
an unpractised reader, intelligible and even greatly 
agreeable to traverse. For with the mastery of his 
material he has the gift of writing. 


LHE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FIJIAN. 


It is no time since we had before us a popular 
account of Fiji, its people and its prospects. This 
is a different book. Popular enough in the sense 
that people may read and enjoy it at whatever 
stage of culture they may be, it is the outcome 
of careful observation on the part of one who is a 
trained scholar and an accomplished anthropo- 
logist. The author, the Rev. W. Deane, M.A., 
B.D., has been a missionary to the Fijians; he 
knows their language, he is intimate with them- 
selves, and he has eyes to see. He has sought 
out the old men and from their lips has taken 
down memories of a day that is dead and of 
customs that have so entirely passed away that 
even the oldest are ashamed of them and will 
describe them only to those whom they can trust. 


that it signified. 


There is the ¢amdzizia, the whale’s tooth, and alk 
Sometimes it was sent on a 
mission of death; the Rev. Thomas Baker lost his: 
life through the fateful power of the whale’s tooth. 
Sometimes it became a messenger of life. ‘Two 
brave ladies, Mrs. Lyth and Mrs. Calvert, hearing 
that women were being strangled at Mbau, took 
each of them a faméua decorated with ribbons, 
and entered boldly into the terrible chief Tanad’s. 
presence, with the request that the fated ones. 
might be saved. Their noble petition was 
granted.’ 

Sometimes it was sent with the dead to the Un- 
seen World. ‘A weird custom in vogue in former 
days was to place the ivory upon the breast of a 
dead man. His soul was supposed to take with it 
the spiritual part of the symbol, and, thus provided 
for, would travel to a tree “‘ hard by Heaven’s gate,” 
into which tree he was to throw it as a passport on 
his journey to the happy land. The custom is. 
similar to the penny laid in the hand of the corpse 
at an Irish wake, the obolus placed upon the mouth 
of a dead Greek, and many Egyptian symbols 
described by Dr. Budge. The tree (a Zérawdéu) 
into which the Fijian dead are supposed to cast 
the ¢améza is still to be seen on Vantia Lévu, near 
Naidhémbodhémbo.’ 

‘When a ¢améia is being presented, or “led,” 
as the Fijians say, it becomes the central feature 
of the ceremony. It is greeted with a curious cry 
of honour, and all eyes are intently fixed upon it. 
The task of ‘‘leading” a.zambda is allotted to: 
a special officer. It would mar the function 
if another should interfere. The late Mr. D. 
Wilkinson told me that he had seen a man laden 
with whales’ teeth staggering into the circle of 
spectators; and one who attempted to aid him 
was promptly knocked down, as if, like Uzziah, he 
had touched a sacred thing.’ 

Mr. Deane has the anthropologist’s gift of com- 
parison. He can recall similar customs and beliefs: 
all over the world. And he has the trained 
anthropologist’s caution. ‘If a stranger is asking. 
Fijians for information, it is necessary for him to: 
be full of guile in order to hide his purpose. 
Were one’s predilections not so hidden, the Fijian 
would quickly discern them and answer in harmony 
with them. His standard of good manners ‘would 
lead him to say exactly what would please the 
interrogator. This, again, is not peculiarly Fijian. 
Prof. Max Muller refers to the huge Sanscrit: 
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frauds perpetrated on Lieutenant Willcox in India, 
simply because his desires for a particular class of 
information were all too obvious.’ . 

The title of the book is Fivian Society, or the 
Sociology and Psychology of the Fijians (Macmillan ; 
16s. net). 


POST-BIBLICAL HEBREW. 


The Rev. B. Halper, M.A., Ph.D., of Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, has compiled an Anthology 
of Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature (Philadelphia ; 
Jewish Publication Society ; 2 vols.). One volume 
contains the Hebrew texts, together with textual 
and translational notes; the other contains Dr. 
Halper’s English translation. ‘In order to give 
an idea of the diversity and extensiveness of post- 
biblical Hebrew literature, practically all branches 
have been incorporated into this Anthology, and 
great care has been taken to select representative 
authors. Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, liturgy, 
poetry, philosophy, ethics, history, geography, folk- 
lore, travel, philology, epistles, ethical wills, and 
general compositions are represented in this 
volume. It is to be regretted that two branches, 
which have been and are the most potent factors 
in shaping Jewish intellectual life, could not be 
included. I refer to Halakah and biblical exegesis, 
which had to be excluded for the simple reason 
that the representative passages of these branches 
scarcely possess literary value. At the same time 
I have excerpted sections from Maimonides’ Code, 
Eleazar of Worms’ Rokeah, and Abravanel’s Com- 
mentary on the Fentateuch. These extracts, how- 
ever, do not represent Halakah or exegesis, though 
they happen to have been incorporated into 
halakic and exegetical works. For a similar reason 
Kabbalah is not represented here, although there 
is a mystical strain in the extract from the Rekeah 
and in Nahmanides’ epistle. While in point of 
time Ben Sira belongs to the biblical period, it has 
been deemed advisable to incorporate passages 
from his Wisdom, because it is outside the Hebrew 
Canon. Moreover, in the Hebrew text of the 
extracts selected for this Anthology at least two 
Hebrew verbs, not occurring in the Bible, have 
been rescued from oblivion.’ 

That is Dr. Halper’s own account of his work. 
He further says: ‘I have attempted to retain the 
flavour of the original, and the translation is literal 
as far as the English idiom would allow.’ Last of 
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all, he recognizes the work of others: ‘Some of 
the extracts had been previously translated in a 
satisfactory manner, notably Ben Sira, Kalir, Ibn 
Gebirol’s Royal Crown, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Judah ha-Levi’s Kzhazarite (by H. Hirschfeld), 
and Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed (by M. 
Friedlander). But in all cases I found it necessary 
to subject the passages to a thorough revision, 
partly because my aim was different from that of 
my predecessors.’ 

Nothing has to be added. That is all clear 
and conclusive. The book will be welcomed by a 
very large Gentile as well as Jewish scholarship. 
Even the unlettered will find interest in its pages, 
and more than curious interest, sometimes spiritual 
sustenance. For example, we quote a Penitential 
Prayer by Ibn Ezra: 

‘I prostrate myself with my face to the ground, 
since nothing lower exists; I humbly cast myself 
down before the Most High, who is the highest of 
all high. 

‘O, wherewith shall I meet His countenance? 
if with my spirit, comes it not from Him? if with 
my choicest flesh? He gave it life, and man has 
nought that is nobler than his soul! There is no 
end and no beginning to His greatness—how can 
my tongue extol Him? Much farther is He than 
the heavens of the heavens, yet near to my flesh 
and bone. 

‘Behold, I come to Thee, my God, because there 
is none besides Thee that can benefit. Have not 
all the hosts of heaven and of earth like me been 
created by Thy hand? How shall I then seek 
help from them? is not the help of all created 
things in vain? A slave can flee to none for 
refuge, but unto his master who acquired him. 

‘Why should I expect to know aught, knowing 
that Thou hast created me for my good? Thy 
lovingkindnesses are more than can be told, but 
my sins exceed the sand. How shall I lift up 
mine eye unto Thee, since mine eye also has 
grievously transgressed ? What more shall my lips 
utter in response, since also they have dealt very 
wickedly? The wantonness of my heart did unto. 
me that which my adversary could not do. Hot, 
wrath has overtaken me because of that; woe 
unto me, for I rebelled! My evil inclination led 
me astray, for I desired not to provoke Thee. 
My evils harmed only me, but Thou alone wilt 
show me lovingkindness. Make known to me a 
way to profit me, for Thou didst teach me all that 
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I know. I caused the prayers of my heart to be 
heard by mine ears; mayest Thou hear them in 
heaven !’ 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Is it possible to show that orthodox Christianity 
is reasonable and credible? Without hesitation 
the answer is, Yes. It is made by John Alfred 
Faulkner, Professor of Church History in Drew 
Theological Seminary, in a book with the title of 
Modernism and the Christian Faith (Methodist 
Book Concern; $2.75 net). It is made without 
hesitation, we say, yet with great deliberation. 
For first Professor Faulkner studied theology year 
after year, reading all the ‘modern’ books worth 
reading ; studied the Bible also, and the develop- 
ment of thought in it; studied the course of theo- 
logical definition in the Church ; and then discussed 
with young men the difficulties felt by the modern 
mind. It was after all this deliberation that 
without hesitation he wrote bis book. 

He has done a service to the Church of Christ. 
There is not a great doctrine that he does not 
confirm the truth of. And even the less moment- 
ous matters of belief—the belief in the Virgin 
Birth, in the Ascension, in future retribution, are 
made atleast more credible. He has even reduced 
somewhat the offence of the imprecatory psalms. 

Professor Faulkner writes clearly and vigorously. 
Thus: ‘One of the most interesting books in 
theology is Zhe Atonement in the Light of History 
and the Modern Spirit, by the Rev. David Smith, 
D.D., professor of theology in McCrea-Magee 
College, Londonderry (1918). For a Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, steeped in the study of the 
history of theology and of the Bible, Dr. Smith’s 
Atonement is a wonderfully liberal performance. 
It is “modern” with a vengeance. The most of 
it could have been written by a Unitarian, and 
that is exceedingly significant for the change that 
has come over the Calvinism of Scotland. Judg- 
ing from this book, even for'so theologically back- 
ward a land as Ulster (witness the volumes of the 
late Dr. Robert Watts), Calvinism is dead in 
North Ireland and South Scotland. In the High- 
lands it, still exists. There is one exception, 
however, to this prevailing non-Calvinism in Dr. 
Smith. The sacrifice of Christ forgives and heals 
by anticipationjall the backslidings of the Christian. 
** He [Christ] forgave the sin of yesterday and the 


sin of to-morrow and the sin of each succeeding 
day to the close of our earthly pilgrimage” (p. 217). 
This. carte blanche for the future sins of the 
Christian is splendid, but it is shattered on 
Heb. ro. 26 and numerous other passages of the 
Word. Nor is it true that the world’s sins are 
already forgiven because they are expiated, and 
therefore we can say to the sinner, ‘‘ Don’t believe 
in order to be forgiven,” but, “ Your sin is already 
forgiven, therefore believe” (p. 216). This comes 
from the author’s making “ propitiation” the same 
as “forgiveness.” Paul did not say to the Philippian 
jailer, “ Youare already forgiven and saved ; simply 
take your forgiveness,” but he said, ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 16. 31). 


Atonement secures salvation, but it does not - 


communicate salvation. I cannot agree with Dr. 
Smith that “forgiveness is already a fatt accompli” 
(p. 215), or that we should say to the seeker, 
* Believe in the forgiveness of your sins because 
they are forgiven.” Salvation is a spiritual process, 
not a magical or trade exchange, and penitence 
and faith are not like the turning of a faucet.’ 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD. 


‘No Ideal should be impossible. Certainly no 
Ideal of Good is beyond Human accomplishment. 
It is because Men cannot understand the “‘ simplic- 
ities” that they kill one another over the ‘‘com- 
plexities.” And Happiness is really one of the most 
simple things in the world. All children possess 
it by Nature—and elderly people, too, if they seek 
to preserve the wisdom of their early years. And 
this wisdom is, after all, the wisdom of God. It 
is the wisdom He instils once in a life into every 
human heart. It is we alone who ignore it, or 
forget it, or dilute it by a trivial philosophy. 

‘So in this charmingly written little book, the 
author once more tells us the only true secret of 
Happiness, points out to us the road along which 
we shall not only find Peace, and Comfort, and 
Consolation, but also that ‘song within the song ” 
which some men call Knowledge, and some call 
Justice, and some call Beauty, and some call Love, 
and most of all call—God.’ 

Thus writes Mr. Richard King (of whom Mr. 
Shorter has said: ‘Richard King is a man of 
Genius’), The charmingly written little book 
which he introduces is a translation into English 
by Ethel Ireland Velleman of Madame Jeanne de 
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Vietinghoff’s The Understanding of Good (Lane; 
6s. net). Read on to page 55 and you come to 
this: ‘God has willed that the happiness of man 


should lie partly in his own hands; and half of our ° 


worldly ills could be suppressed if man could only 
arrive at understanding and desiring good.’ That 
is the meaning of the title. So it is a book of 
‘thoughts ’—of ‘thoughts on some of life’s higher 
issues,’ according to the title-page. No book is 
more difficult to read than a book of thoughts. 
This book is delightful. For the translation is 
natural and the thoughts are both natural and im- 
pressive. 

But is it Christian or is it pagan? 
this: 

‘ Among the characters we are called on to meet 
with in life we find benevolent souls sent by God 
like rays from a brighter land; but we also meet 
disturbing personalities whom I should describe as 
alien, contradictory, and mendicant souls. 

‘The alien souls are those who, differing from us 
in their essence, cannot come into contact with us. 
The barrier between us is similar to that existing 
between people of different tongues. The obstacle 
is in a sense material—a wall all the more unscal- 
able because it has not been voluntarily raised. 
Were fwe to share the whole of life with these 
beings, to embrace them a thousand times, no real 
communion would be possible. In the presence 
of an alien soul we must renounce all attempt to 
give and resign ourselves to being useless. The 
wisest course of all would be to avoid them, for 
nothing is so burdensome as the weight of an 
existence whose vibration one cannot share and of 
a love that cannot unfold. At the same time, let 
us say that it is not always by giving that one 
enriches oneself and others. To give is the 
reward of the great effort we have made to acquire ; 
to give is a duty often more sweet than useful. 

‘ Contrary souls are in one sense less difficult to 
tolerate than alien souls; for, far from condemn- 
ing us to inaction, they call forth all the moral 
intelligence of which we are capable. Here it is 
not a question of sitting down in resignation at the 
foot of an inexorable barrier, but of using all our 
energy to raise about ourselves a protecting rampart 
without which we should always be in danger of 
attack, and a thousand times on the point of being 
disarmed. The contrary souls dispose of an infinite 
variety of means to exasperate our defects and 
wound our sensibilities and ignore our treasures. 


Judge by 


Their attacks are directed with so much precision 
and subtlety, as well as candid ease, that it is 
hardly possible to ascribe them only to human 
malevolence. If we look closely into things we 
are obliged to admit that the arrows drawn at a 
venture, and less in the intent to harm than merely 
for amusement, are the ones that most successfully 
reach their target. So we must not blame ¢hem, 
but the mysterious powers with which a demon or 
a god has invested them in order either to harm 
or to prove us. Our human weapons cannot 
reflect their malign darts; but the divine shield 
can deaden their blows, and no mortal wound can 
harm him who has understood how to find an 
invisible shelter. 

‘There are beings whose atmosphere is so 
antagonistic to our own that their presence alone 
suffices to trouble our interior harmony, preventing 
us literally from breathing and spreading our wings 
for flight to the higher regions. 

‘If our knowledge of the soul’s life were more 
enlightened, the errors that condemn beings so 
dissimilar to a life in common would be impossible. 
But while we await these better times, let us bear 
with even the unbearables, and that without 
becoming hard or despairing—husbanding for our 
soul the hours of relaxation and relief. Let us 
know how, on occasion, to close the doors and 
windows and only show our facade, decorated as 
attractively as possible; for in certain characters 
the need to torment is often only a subconscious 
need for excitement in life, and their blows are 
neutralized if they fall on a surface of indifference. 

‘In the presence of contradictory souls the secret 
of bearing with them lies in a profound sense of 
justice ; we must, in the troubles that come to us 
through others, know how to reckon with their 
irresponsibility. In ceasing to be wroth with 
them, we dissipate the bitterness and irritation so 
often present in the practice of patience. 

‘There are other souls who only approach us in 
order to receive: they are the mendicant souls. 
With an open heart and a hand always outstretched, 
these souls make a constant call on our devotion 
and sympathy—on all the forces in us and even 
on powers we do not possess. And when at last, 
convinced of their misery, moved by their sorrows, 
we are ready, in an access of noble disinterested- 
ness, to sacrifice all in order to succour them, they 
turn away to seek sympathy from another or, ab- 
sorbed by some sudden interest, they forget even 
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the existence of the treasures we have renounced 
for their sake. 

‘These souls are especially dangerous because 
they appeal to our inner desire, which is fo give, 
and because they have the power to move us. We 
give to them so naturally ; how do otherwise in the 
face of their great need and importunate beseech- 
ings? If they are to be believed, their life is saved 
each time we help them ; and who is not flattered 
at the thought of having saved a life? And they 
are right; one does save their life, but only to see 
it lost again to-morrow ! 

‘It is not hard to discover these beggar souls: 
pour out to them, in your turn, your own needs, 
your fatigues; at once you will see them withdraw, 
not through want of understanding—they under- 
stand all—but through their incapacity to make an 
effort to help you. Such egoism revolts you, you 
decide to abandon them ; an error, for it would be 
unjust. You must take people.as they are, but 
dream no longer of counting on them in the future ; 
let them, on the contrary, count on you; go on 
giving, but in small portions, without giving of 
yourself; do not let yourself be repaid either in 
words or tears, but realize that much in them is 
only morbid exaltation. Take them seriously, for 
they are much to be pitied, but never tragically, for 

_ their pain is only fleeting; and rely on time to 
remedy things which, for the moment, may seem 
irremediable! How numerous they are, these 
poor creatures without force or will, who scour the 
world on their errands of mendicancy, begging from 
every one a cure for the incurable malady of life 
which we are all called on, alas, to bear alone! 

‘The effort of our life will not have been in vain 
if we have brought comfort even to some by 
patiently bearing with their faults, and encouraged 
others by giving them, even for an instant, the 
illustration of recovery. Is not all the happiness 
we have known here, and which has given us the 
strength to live, built up out of the crumbs strewn 
on our path by certain human beings, dowered 
with patience, with a more understanding love and 
a larger benevolence? And is not the richest- 
seeming human existence sustained in reality by 
the few luminous threads that bind it to those 
invisible realities that men call ‘‘illusion” and 
“folly”??? 


Messrs. Angus & Robertson, Publishers, Sydney, 
have issued the Book of Common Order of the 


Presbyterian Church of Australia. It is issued in 
a form that would do credit to the best printers: 
and the best publishers in any country, and we 
may add the best binders. And it is worthy of all 
the art that has gone to its production. Messrs.. 
Angus & Robertson’s books may be obtained from 
the Australian Book Company, 16 Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C. 4; and we think also from 
Messrs. Nisbet. 


There is a movement afoot to encourage inter- 
change between the American and the British 
Colleges. Men who formerly went (whether from 
the United States or from Great Britain) to 
Germany, now desire to continue their studies in 
a less hostile and perhaps less unsettled atmosphere, 
But there is need of information. Where are the 
American Universities, and what are they doing? 
The need has been admirably met by an Australian: 
scholar. Mr. E. R. Holme, Professor of English 
Language in the University of Sydney, visited the 
Universities of the States in the name of the 
Administrative Committee of the Australian 
Universities, and with the introductory influence 
of the Hon. H. Y. Braddon, lately Australian Com- 
missioner in the United States. He made good 
use of his advantages, and although he speaks 
modestly of his book, Zhe American University 
(Sydney: Angus & Robertson), and calls it ‘but a 
first impression of a very great subject,’ the things. 
of moment are all in it—the matriculation require- 
ments, the graduate work, 
residence, even the relation of the universities to 
the community. 


Mr. Randall Davies has written a guide to the 
Best Work of the Best Masters. It is published 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, and is to be known as. 
Black's Dictionary of Pictures (12s. 6d. net). A. 
more difficult piece of honest work could not be 
attempted, and Mr. Davies is not too sanguine 
about its success. But it will succeed. For it 
had to be done. Some one had to move among. 
the galleries of Europe and tell us where to sit 
down and study. For our part we have no fault 
whatever to find. We miss some of the pictures. 
we have seen and thought superlative, but Mr. 
Davies knows better than we do. We certainly 
find some we had missed, and that is enough com- 
pensation. It is well and wisely done to give 
especial attention to the pictures we have at home: 


the conditions of 
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and even to the pictures of our own Masters. It is 
well also that ‘no attempt has been made to “ point 
out the beauties” of the pictures.’ The purpose of 
the Dictionary is to enable us to find the picture and 
encourage us to discover its beauties for ourselves 
when we have found it. 


Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne have 
published some small books of devotional and 
practical theology which have a wider appeal 
than to members of the Roman Church. They 
are: 

A Gift from Jesus (1s. 6d.), translated and 
adapted from M. Jean Blanlo’s L’Enfance 
Chrétienne. 

The Christian’s Ideal (2s.), also a translation 
from the French—a guide to sanctification after 
the mind of Christ and the early mystics. 

The Church and her Members (1s. 3d. net), by 
the Rev. George H. Bishop. 

A Mother's Letters (1s. 6d.), by Father Alexander, 
O.F.M. Father Alexander writes as a mother 
to her daughter, and that most intimately—how 
can he do it? 


Matters of Moment (Burns Oates & Washbourne ; 


6s. net) is the title of a volume of addresses de- 
livered ‘from Sunday to Sunday in a small mission 
in the North of England.’ The Missioner is the 
Rev. John McCabe. In introducing the book the 
Bishop of Northampton complains of the extra- 
ordinary poverty of the preaching in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and attributes it to ‘the almost 
total neglect of technical training in the subject at 
our seminaries.’ He proceeds: ‘In ancient days, 
_ rhetoric used to be considered an indispensable 
accomplishment of every educated man: in our 
days, it has come to be regarded as a synonym for 
all that is vulgar and artificial. With a severely 
critical audience it seems to carry weight to “hum 
and haw,” to be mostly inaudible, and to leave 
sentences unfinished; while it arouses suspicion 
to be fluent or ornate, and to lapse into fervid 
oratory is to write oneself down a mountebank. 
Why? We have not ceased to exact the most 
laborious preparation for the concert-platform or 
the stage. Yet we do not hesitate to send a young 
priest to face a congregation without any real 
tuition whatsoever.’ Now this man prepared, pre- 
pared laboriously—hence the Introduction and the 
excellent book. 


gol 


Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., is a biometri- 
cian. And asa biometrician he delivered a lecture 
at the Royal Institution on a biological subject. 
For his aim was to show that from the thigh bone 
alone much could be gathered of at least suggestive 
information on the ancestry of the human race. 
He called the lecture Side Lights on the Evolution 
of Man (Cambridge: at the University Press; 3s. 
net). Professor Pearson will not have it that 
Tarsius, the tree-shrew, is in the direct line of 
man’s evolution, as ‘a distinguished anatomist has 
quite recently asserted.’ He is content with the 
more orthodox doctrine of Dr. Arthur Keith, and 
gives his and other diagrams. The illustrations 
are of femurs innumerable, and also of the various 
primitive men—the Neanderthal man, and the 
others—restored to their (possible) primitive 
appearance. 


Many a foolish sermon has been preached on 
‘the old paths.’ The Rev. J. Russell Howden, 
B.D., has delivered some lectures, and they are not 
at all foolish. His chief desire has been to stop 
science from running away with religion. The 
two are able to exist in one universe—the story of 
Creation in the Bible along with the story of 
Evolution in the body. He is particularly occupied 
with the assumptions (and absurdities) of some of 
the anthropologists, and enters a protest against 
publishing pictures of prehistoric man and pre- 
tending that they represent reality. That protest 
is most necessary. We have all seen a horrible 
picture (due originally to Haeckel’s anti-theological 
imagination) of a primitive family in all the disgust 
of mere animalism. It is a pure fiction and as 
false as it is fictitious. Mr. Howden’s Zhe Old 
Paths in the Light of Modern Thought will be read 
with appreciation and will go to strengthen weak 
knees. It ts published by the China Inland 
Mission (3s. 6d. net; in paper covers, 2s. 6d. net). 


If Professor Kirsopp Lake has given an impulse 
to the study of the Book of Acts we must bear 
with his extreme assurance and perverseness. 
Certainly a fine new book by Professor Charles 
Anderson Scott of Cambridge, entitled Zhe Fellow- 
ship of the Spirit (James Clarke ; 6s. net), has some 
signs of his existence. Not in the way of agree- 
ment. Dr. Scott, whose knowledge of this part of 
the New Testament is unrivalled, finds himself 
driven to very different conclusions from those of 
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Professor Lake. And not in critical matters only, 
but in estimation of the character of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His influence on the birth and 
infancy of the Church. For correction and in- 
struction in righteousness after the reading of 
Dr. Lake’s books, this book can be unreservedly 
recommended. 

There is not a point that Dr. Scott has missed. 
Even on matters which have been before us all 
our days he has something fresh to say. Read his 
notes on the phrase ‘in (or into) the name of 
Christ,’ or on the title ‘Lord’ applied to Him. 
There is a sermon in every one of them. 


One outcome of the War and the high prices is 
that the tract is recovering its place and vocation. 
A series of tracts, interesting and incisive, have 
been published by the Hamilton Campaign Com- 
mittee (4s. 6d. per 100). Write to the Supplies 
Department, Scottish National Council, Y.M.C.A., 
2 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh; where in- 
formation about the Campaign itself may also be 
gained, its meaning and its results. 


After all that the ‘ Everyman’s Library’ has given 
us there are good books to come. Messrs. Dent 
continue to issue them. Three dainty (no punning, 
please) volumes arrest attention. One is a selec- 
tion of Stories from Hakluyt, made by Dr. Richard 
Wilson. One is a selection from the writings of 
Walter de la Mare, chosen by the author, and 
entitled Story and Rhyme. And one is Selected 
Stories by Q, also chosen by the author, Sir A. T. 
Quiller Couch, who is the editor of this series. 


Fair-minded but firm is the study of Lambeth 
and Christian Unity, by the Rev. H. Maldwyn 
Hughes, D.D. (Epworth Press ; 8d.). 


Query: What do you mean by consecration? 
Answer: Arnold Foster. Arnold Foster: Memoir, 
Selected Writings, etc., is the title (London Mis- 
sionary Society; 3s. 6d. net). The Memoir is 
brief, but yet enough to make some of us ashamed. 
It is not the work that Mr. Foster did in China, it 
is himself, even while it is just in doing his work 
that we see and feel him. He was a thinker too. 
Especially when he had the Bible in his hands. 
It is then that some men cease thinking. He says: 
‘T used to think what a loss it was to the Church 
that no detailed account has been preserved to us 


of those discourses of our Lord that are referred to 
in St. Luke xxiv. 27. I see now it is a great gain. 
Any true understanding of the Messianic element 
in the Old Testament must come to the Church as 
a whole, as a living and glowing vision of truth 
that adapts itself to the varying standpoints of the 
ages. A fixed authoritative explanation of the 
truth can never answer the same end as a vision 
of truth won by patient and humble study of 
Scripture.’ 

He was able to appreciate the results of the 
critical study of the Bible: ‘Less legalism, less 
hard and unintelligent definitions of the Bible and 
of Christian truth. Compare the phraseology of 
fifty years ago—A state of probation.” “Is it 
possible to make the best of both worlds?” etc. 
There was a mechanical idea of Bible authority 
and of Scriptural inspiration. Under that stage of 
religious development there was a real and deep 
religious life, but it clung more to the definitions 
of the past than to the promise of further light 
coming through the influence of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church. Even the thoughts of the Kingdom 
of Heaven were more centred in the skies than on 
earth, and in the future rather than in the present. 
The sufferings of Christ were a punishment for 
sin rather than a revelation of God’s reconciling 
Gospel. 

‘But now set over against these undeveloped or 
misconceived interpretations of Scriptures, some 
of the truths that have most influenced the really 
religious mind of later times: 

‘(1) Eternal Life—no longer thought of as a 
future of unending duration, but as an eternal now. 
A clock dial without hands. 

‘(2) Rewards and punishments not arbitrarily 
inflicted from without, but an essential conse- 
quence within. Rom. i. 18, 19, 27.. Heb. x. 34. 

‘(3) An appeal to the authority of the Bible, not 
really understood, instead of to the light that 
shines through the Bible, as if Euclid had been 
thought of as authoritative teaching on geometry 
to be learnt by heart, and appealed to as a final 
authority on the subject, instead of Euclid being 
grasped and its lessons never to be questioned, 
because seen now as essential and unquestionable 
truth. The function of the Bible is not to lay 
down arbitrary principles of religion to be believed 
without questioning, but as manifesting reasons 
for belief rooted in the very nature of God, and of 
man’s relation to God, which is of the very essence 
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of things; and in, consequence treating unbelief as 
resistance to the fundamental principles of the 
universe.’ . 


Those who believe in the League of Nations, 
and wish well to it—may their tribe increase !— 
will find a useful manual for their own and others’ 
instruction in the report of Zhe First Assembly 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. The report has 
been made out by a Committee of the League of 
Nations Union, including Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Phillimore. It is edited by Mr. Oliver Brett. 


The reader of Mr. George Rostrevor’s book on 
Bergson and Future Philosophy (Macmillan; 
7s. 6d. net) will be confirmed in the opinion 
which he already has that if philosophers would 
be careful to define their terms philosophy would 
cease-to be. Not because Mr. Rostrevor is not 
careful, but because he is. He is careful to define 
his terms, and he is careful to use them according 
to the definition. But he shows clearly enough 
that other philosophers are not, and in particular 
Bergson. For instance, Bergson uses intellect 
and intelligence indiscriminately, and both in a 
wide sense now and in a narrow sense then. Now 
the intellect is the whole mind, then it is ‘only a 
part of the power of thought, and as a part which 
has been developed with a view to action, not to 
speculation.’ This accordingly is one way in which 
Mr. Rostrevor criticizes Bergson, and in this way 
he criticizes him severely. The chapter of most 
moment in the book is, however, constructive rather 
than critical. It is the chapter on ‘Instinct and 
Intelligence.’ The subject is very difficult, as Dr. 
Rivers has just shown us. But between these two, 
Rivers the Scientist and Rostrevor the philosopher, 
we ought to obtain some ideas that we can build 
on. 


Parents and teachers in search of a boy’s book, 
wholesome and educative, may be recommended 
to Knights Errant of the Wilderness, by Morden 
H. Long (Macmillan). It is a book of tales of the 
explorers of the Great North-West of Canada. 
Admirably told are the tales, and as admirable are 
the illustrations and the whole appearance of the 
volume. Here is a taste ofits quality. Itis taken 
from the story of Radisson and Grosseilliers : 

‘The situation of the two traders thus isolated 
in the wilderness was not without its perils. They 


had stores of powder, shot, and goods for trade 
that might easily tempt the Indians to attack and 
murder them. To prevent a surprise, Radisson 
had recourse to that ingenuity which had so often 
saved him in difficult situations. He strung 
cunningly concealed cords through the grass and 
branches about the fort, so that neither man nor 
beast could approach without blundering into 
them. To the strings he then attached little 
bells which would ring out at the slightest dis- 
turbance. More than once in the long winter 
nights that followed, the little garrison stood to 
arms when the tinkling bells warned them of the 
presence of prowling wild beast or of marauding 
Indian. 

‘As the news of the presence of the white men 
spread through the northern woods more and more 
Indians came to visitthem. So Radisson thought 
it wise to take a further precaution. Constructing 
little tubes of dry birch bark he filled them with 
gunpowder and arranged them in a circle around 
the fort. Then one night, in the presence of the 
Indians, he suddenly seized a brand from the fire 
and applied it to the fuse. To the amazement 
and terror of the onlookers, the fire ran sputtering 
and leaping along the ground till the whole fort 
was enclosed with a protecting ring of flame. That 
was enough. The white men were the masters of 
magic arts. Thenceforth they and their gods were 
inviolate.’ 


It is not likely to be forgotten that a volume of 
essays, edited by Mr. Basil Mathews, was published 
a short time ago dealing with the subject of 
Vocation. It didnot exhaust its subject. Another 
volume has been prepared. Zssays on Vocation + 
Second Series, is the title (Humphrey Milford; 
3s. 6d. net). The editor is again Mr. Mathews, 
and he himself writes the Introductory Essay. 
The other writers are Mr. Clutton Brock, Sir 
Henry Verney Lovett, Mother Edith, Mr. Godfrey 
Phillips, Mr. C. E. Raven, and Mr. W. E. S. Hol- 
land. ‘The Missionary Vocation’ of Mr. Phillips 
is an unexpectedly fresh and stimulating essay— 
unexpectedly because so many sermons and essays 
have been written on the same subject, and we 
thought we knew what he would say. Mother 
Edith writes on ‘The Life of the Counsels.’ We 
leave two problems to be solved by the curious: 
Who is Mother Edith, and what is the Life of the 
Counsels ? 
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The Rev. Wilfrid H. Isaacs, M.A., Rector of 
Hemingby, has given himself to the study of 
translation. Hesays: ‘The translator’s two duties 
are quite distinct from one another, and demand 
two different processes of thought. He must first 
immerse himself in the language of the writer, to 
the point of thinking in that language. . Only so 
can he possess himself of the writer’s ideas. But 
this done, he must turn his back upon the writer’s 
language, and with the ideas in his mind, disrobed 
of their literary form, he must transport himself to 
the language of his readers, and think in their 
language in order to express the ideas in a form 
intelligible to them.’ 

To illustrate these ideas Mr. Isaacs has trans- 
lated The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
(Oxford University Press; 7s. 6d. net). He finds 
that ‘the word most characteristic of St. Paul’s 
mind and style is ‘‘for.” It intimates that there 
is a connection of thought, but it does not specify 
the connection. That connection may be obvious, 
in which case the usage of modern speech is to 
dispense with the conjunction and rely on the 
intelligence of the reader. Or, as is generally the 
case in St. Paul’s writing, the connection of thought 
is not obvious. In this case modern usage favours 
an explicit statement of the connecting thought, 
and is not content with a mere intimation of its 
existence.’ Turn to the first chapter of the Epistle. 
Verse 8: A.V., ‘For we would not, brethren, have 
you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in 
Asia’; Isaacs, ‘ We lay stress on this aspect of our 
relationship, because, brethren, we are anxious 
that you should know something about the trouble 
which overtook us in Asia.’ In the same way long 
phrases introduce verses 12, 13, 19, all to interpret 
that word ‘for.’ It is an interesting experiment— 
and a little more. It is something of a revelation. 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have added Goa’s 
Living Oracles (38. net) to their edition of the 
works of Dr. A. T. Pierson. They announce 
twenty-one separate books in their edition, and 
although Dr. Pierson was certainly not at his best 
as an apologist, this is probably the most popular 
of them all. 


Psychical Research is no new thing. H. Stanley 
Redgrove and I. M. L. Redgrove tell the story 
of Joseph Glanvill and Psychical Research in the 
Seventeenth Century (Rider; 2s. 6d. net). 


To their short biographies of the mystics of all 
ages and countries, Messrs. Rider have added 
Cornelius Agrippa and Giordano Bruno (2s. net 
each). Agrippa is called the ‘Occult philosopher.’ 
His biography has been written by Mr. Lewis 
Spence. Bruno is called ‘Mystic and dara. by 
his biographer, Eva Martin. 


Mr. John Dare has published a book to tell us 
Where the Churches Fail (Scott; 3s. net) He 
takes their failure for granted. To him it is 
written all over the land, all over all lands. And 
in this he is in much company—we do not say 
good company. Good company looks deeper. 
Good company looks from within—the only place 
in which one can truly judge. For there is failure 
that is success. But where does Mr. Dare think 
the Churches fail? In dogma, of course. It is 
one of the most useful words in the English 
language. Doctrine is useless for one’s purpose, 
although its meaning is the same. The dogmas 
are especially these three—the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection of Christ’s Body, and the Atonement. 
Mr. Dare is a thinking man and most friendly to 
Christ and the Church. But he has not yet 
had the opportunity of studying these doctrines 
thoroughly. 


An earnest effort to make us believers in the 
League of Nations and all it stands for is made 
by Mr. Bolton C. Waller, B.A., in Zowards the 
Brotherhood of Nations (S.C.M.; 5s. net). Surely 
every responsible person (unhindered by politics) 
believes in the League. But that is not enough. 
We must work for it. Mr. Waller shows us how. 
And, being one with the mind that is in Christ, 
he gives us glimpses of the worth of such work— 
yes, and of the reward of it. For the future of the 
human race it is most significant that on such a 
subject so able an author can be so earnest and 
eloquent. But this also is the gospel of the grace 
of God. 


The Right Rev. F. H. Chase, D.D., Bishop of 
Ely, has written a small book on Divorce: What 
did Christ teach about Divorce? (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. 
net). He does not agree with Dr. Charles in 
some respects, but he had written his book before 
that of Dr. Charles was published. He _ has, 
however, been able to add some Notes in which 
he states the points of difference. 
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In a series of four lectures to Clergy and Sunday 
School Teachers, now published, the Rev. Maurice 
Jones, D.D., gives an elementary but accurate 
account of Zhe Four Gospels, their literary history 
and their special characteristics (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net). 
The characteristics which he finds in St. Luke are 
Catholicity, Individuality, Forgiveness, Woman- 
hood, Poverty, Holy Joy. On the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel he delays judgment, quoting 
Dr, Nolloth: ‘The Johannine question is still in 
the forefront of those trials to faith and patience 
which form a large part of our present discipline.’ 
But he adds a Note that on Dec. 14, 1919, Bishop 
‘Gore said: ‘For my own part I have been passing 
the last few months in studying again the question 
of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and I feel 
profoundly convinced that it was, as tradition says, 
written by John the Apostle.’ 


The Book of Acts is the rock of offence to the 
modern mind. Prove its history unhistorical and 
‘you may do anything you please with Gospels and 
Epistles and the whole foundation of our faith in 
Christ. Of utmost importance, therefore, is it that 
the laity should be directed to a scholarly and 
candid introduction to the Acts, an introduction 
which they will easily read and certainly enjoy. 
Such an introduction, under the title of Zhe 
Beginnings of the Divine Society (S.P.C.K.; 5s. 6d. 
net), has been written by four parish priests in the 
Diocese of Hereford. The Rev. H. E. H. Probyn 
describes the relation between ‘The Divine Society 
and its Lord’; the Rev. C. R. Norcock, ‘The 
Bases of its Teaching’; the Rev. H. F.B. Compston, 
‘Its Scriptures’; and the Rev. A. B. Wynne 
Willson, ‘Its Earliest Development.’ This on 
the Resurrection is a good example of the general 
attitude of the writers: ‘ Nowhere else is the need 


of a cautious and reverent study of all the evidence 
more necessary than it is in approaching the fact 
of our Lord’s Resurrection. Two things seem to 
emerge from the records. First there is the asser- 
tion that on the third day after the Crucifixion, 
Christ’s tomb was found to be empty by some of 
His most devoted followers. To this must be 
added their belief that they ‘‘had seen the Lord.” 
To call their experience “subjective” is meaning- 
less, unless those who make use of this expression 
intend to convey the idea that it did not answer 
to any actual fact. The faith of Christendom 
rests on the belief that in some convincing manner 
a fact was brought home to the disciples—the fact 
that their Lord was still living. The - precise 
means by which this was made clear to them may 
be the subject of legitimate discussion and reverent 
inquiry; but the fact itself cannot be called in 
question by any Christian believer.’ 


There has been published by Messrs. Sweet & 
Maxwell a Selection of the Questions appearing in 
the Bar Examinations from 1913 to 1921. The 
editor is Mr. J. A. Shearwood, Barrister-at-law. 
It is a book for the Law student. It is also a 
book of quite unexpected interest for every one 
who reads the newspaper. Take an example: 
‘What is the crime of manslaughter? F.’s child 
died of smallpox. F. was a member of a religious 
sect which did not believe in medical aid and had 
therefore not obtained any medical advice. It 
was proved that, had medical assistance been 
rendered, it might have saved the ¢hild’s life and 
would certainly have increased its chance of re- 
covering; but there was no positive evidence that 
the death was caused or accelerated by the neglect 
to provide medical aid. Has F. committed any 
crime?’ 
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The CTemplecMount af Berusafem (Gen. xxit. 14). 


By A. H. Sayce, D.Litt., LL.D., D.D., Oxrorp. 


SOME years ago I contributed an article to THE 
Exposirory Times on the Temple-Mount at 
Jerusalem and the deity originally worshipped 
there, with special reference to the enigmatical 
passage in Gn 2214. Since then the excavations 
of the Parker Expedition (1909-11), and more 
especially of Captain Weill (1913-14), have cleared 
up most of the problems connected with Mount 
Zion, ‘the City of David,’ where Captain Weill 
has found the royal tombs of the earlier Judzean 
dynasty in the precise spot in which Professor 
Clermont-Ganneau and myself (Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1883), 
independently of one another, stated they must be. 
New light has also come from Babylonia and 
Assyria, and it. is now possible to supplement very 
materially my previous communication. 

Mount Zion was the rocky spur between the 
valley of the Kidron and the valley of the Son of 
Hinnom (the later Tyropceon), which lies to the 
east of the modern Mount Zion with its Tomb of 
David and Cenaculum, and is now filled up with 
rubbish. Here was the Jebusite fortress, and here 
David built his city, the walls of which have now 
been traced eastward and westward. To the 
north was the ridge of Ophel, separated from Zion, 
however, by a depression and a cavern containing 
Canaanite tombs. Solomon connected it with 
Zion, as Weill points out, by means of the Millo 
or fortified ‘filling up’ of the break between 
Ophel and Zion. 

Ophel was itself a continuation of the Temple- 
Mount, a sort of lower city having grown up upon 
it, and in the Temple-Mount I see the original 
Jerusalem. The name Uru-Salim, ‘the city of 
Salim,’ as it is written in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
is Babylonian, and we must therefore regard the 
town as of Babylonian origin. It commanded 
the road which led from the naphtha wells of 
Siddim at the southern end of the Dead Sea, to 
the military road, the metig ammati, written metheg 
ha-ammah in 2S 8}, which ran along the seacoast. 
These naphtha wells were of primary importance 
to the Babylonians in the period of the Kbammurabi 
or Amorite dynasty (and probably also of the earlier 
dynasties of Akkad and Ur) when the Babylonian 


empire extended to the frontier of Egypt, naphtha 


being used by the Babylonians for lighting and 
heating purposes as well as for making mortar. 
It was of the city of Salem that Melchizedek was 
king in the age of Abram and Khammurabi. 

But the Temple-Mount was a sacred locality as 
well as the site of a city. The double cave under 
the Mosque of Omar goes back to the neolithic 
period of Canaan, this double cave, as we have 
learnt from the excavations at Gezer and elsewhere, 
characterizing the sacred place of the neolithic age. 
The Hittite sanctuaries at Yasili Kaia and Mahaletch 
show that in Asia Minor the old neolithic tradition 
survived into late historical times. By the side of 
the city of Salem, there must have been in pre- 
historic days a holy place. 

The tenacity with which traditions of religious 
sanctity cling to certain places in the Nearer 
East would lead us to believe that when the 
immigrants of the bronze age entered Palestine 
the Temple-Mount continued to be the site, 
if not of a sanctuary, at all events of religious 
worship. The exact form which this assumed 
would have been brought by the Babylonian 
founders or garrison of the city of Salem from 
Babylonia. 

Among the Tel el-Amarna letters is one from 
Ebed-Khebe, the king of Uru-Salim (Knudtzon, 
No. 290), in which he says: ‘The (07 a) city of the 
mountain of Jerusalem (a/sad Uru-Salim), the name 
of which is the city of Bil-Nin-1p, a city of the 
king (of Egypt), has revolted, and gone over to the 
men of Keilah.’ The natural signification of these 
words would be that the city in question stood on 
the mountain which took its name from Jerusalem, 
that is to say where Jerusalem itself stood ; if so, 
there was a Hierapolis or sanctuary as well as ‘the 
city of Salem’ on the Temple-Mount. This was 
about 1380 B.c. We now know the pronuneia- 
tion of the divine name Nrv-1P, which until lately 
Assyriologists were obliged to transcribe ideographi- 
cally. It was Nin-Urta in Sumerian, which became 
En-Urta, ‘the lord of Urta,’ in Semitic Babylonian. 
In Hebrew Urta would appear as m1, and this 
must be the origin of the unintelligible nxn of 
Gn 224, When the meaning of ny had been 
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forgotten, a punning etymology connected it with 
the root AN, ‘to see.’ 

Such was already the case before the age of the 
Chronicler, who has turned ‘one of the mountains 
of the land of Moriah’ (Gn 222) into ‘mount 
Moriah,’ and interpreted the name, by an impossible 
etymology, as signifying a ‘vision’ (2 Ch 3}). 
‘Moriah’ is probably, like Moreh (Gn 12°), a form 
of Amurru, ‘ Amorite,’ Martu and Mar in Sumerian. 
Rawlinson long ago suggested that the Phcenician 
city of Marathus derived its name from Martu. 
‘The land of Moriah’ to which Abraham travelled 
from Beersheba was exactly that known to the 
Babylonians as mat Amurril, ‘the land of the 
Amorites,’ 

In the geographical list of Thothmes 1. at 
Karnak, Har-el, ‘the Mount of God,’ comes where 
we should expect to find the name of Salem or 
Jerusalem. I have long believed, therefore, that 
it really denotes the latter place. Ezekiel (43!) 
calls the altar which was to be the centre and 
starting-point of the new Jerusalem by the same 
name; in the next verse this is changed into 
Ariel, the name given by Isaiah (29!) to the city 
of David at a time whem the Temple-Mount and 
Zion had become a single city surrounded by the 
same wall. Ariel is merely another form of Har- 
el; a cuneiform tablet telling us that av? signified 
‘mountain’ in the ‘ Amorite’ language of Palestine. 

Reading 7, the old saying quoted in Gn 2214 
will have simply been: ‘In the mountain of 
Yahveh is Urta,’ ze. the temple or sacred place 
of ‘the lord of Urta.’ Yahveh has been substituted 
for El, as would naturally be the case after the 
erection of Solomon’s temple. 

The name of the place, we are told, was 
‘Yahveh of Yireh’ or ‘ Urta.’ This corresponds 
exactly with the Babylonian En-Urta. £x, ‘lord,’ 
was derived from the Sumerian xz”, which properly 
signified ‘lady,’ but as Sumerian had no genders, 
in passing to the Semitic Babylonians it acquired 
the meaning of ‘lord.’ One result of this was 
that the feminine deity became masculine, occasion- 
ally retaining, however, the feminine form of the 
name. This explains the feminine form Yahveh, 
written Ya’aya and YA4va in cuneiform, instead of 
the masculine Yahu (written Yau by the Baby- 
lonians). A bilingual tablet informs us that Yau 
was an equivalent of diru, ribanu, rubi, ‘the god 
Y‘au,’ and in the land of ‘the Amorites,’ ze. 
Palestine, of da‘ulu or ba‘al (C.T. xviii. 8. 12). 


Reminiscences of the fact have been preserved in 
the expression Vahveh Zebhdéth, ‘the lord’ or ‘ baal 
of hosts’; probably also in the Vahveh Elohim 
of Gn 2. 3, and the substitution of Adonai and 
‘the Lord’ for ‘Yahveh’ in pre-Septuagintal 
days. 

The sanctuary, or Bit-Urta, ‘the temple of Urta,’ 
must have stood originally outside the walls of 
Salem, and formed a sort of suburb. At all events 
the narrative in Gn 22 seems to presuppose that 
it was not within the walls of the city; so, too, 
does the fact that Solomon’s temple was built on 
the site of Araunah’s threshing-floor. I have 
recently pointed out in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (April 1921) that the name of Araunah, 
which the Hebrew writer did not know how to 
spell, is the Hittite avauanis, ‘nobleman,’ which 
the bilingual vocabularies of Boghaz-Keui translate 
by the Assyrian e//um, and that this explains the 
gloss, ‘the king,’ in 2S 242%. Araunah was the king 
or chief of the Hittite Jebusites of Salem, then 
known as Jebusi to the Israelites. 

It is probable that Salem and Zion had already 
come to be included in the common name Uru- 
Salim, although as late as the period when Ps 76 
was composed Salem and Zion were still regarded 
as separate cities.1 Up to the date of David’s 
conquest, excavation has shown that the city of 
Zion was still surrounded by its own wall of 
defence and was not yet united with Ophel. At 
the same time the capture of Zion brought with it 
the surrender of Salem. 

To sum up: Salem or Uru-Salim, ‘the City of 
Salem,’ stood on the Temple-hill, another fortified 
city subsequently growing up to the south of it on 
Mount Zion, but subsequently to the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. Outside Salem was the 
sanctuary known as Beth-Urta as well as an un- 
walled lower city on the spur of Ophel. Eventu- 
ally the name of Uru-Salim came to be extended 
to the citadel of Zion, which served as a defence 
to Salem; the citadel became the City of David 
and was connected by walls of fortification with 
the Temple-Mount. To ‘this latter Solomon 
transferred the royal residence together with the 
temple, or chapel royal, which was attached to it. 
For an account of the recent excavations on Zion, 
and the archeological facts which they have 
brought to light, see Weill, Za Cité de David 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1920). 

1 Cp. the Massoretic punctuation of Jerusalem as a dual. 
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‘Thus saith Fabweb.’ 


By THE REVEREND ALEXANDER M‘Nair, M.A., PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF HEBREW AND 
OLp TESTAMENT EXEGESIS, CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


To appreciate at its true value the significance of 
the prophetic formula ‘Thus saith Jahweh,’ it is 
necessary to note that in the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament, as in the earlier of 1611, it is 
rendered ‘ Thus saith the LorD,’ which is, neverthe- 
less, an imperfect and misleading representation 
_of the Hebrew name; for ‘Jahweh’ and ‘The 
LorD’ are not equivalent terms, the ideas for 
which they severally stand being not only dissimilar, 
but disparate. What ‘Jahweh’ means, what its 
origin was, and where it originated, are questions 
which have long been, and still are, under dispute. 
One thing, however, is certain: ‘The Lorn’ is xot 
what it means. Centuries before the Christian era 
the Jews began to regard the distinctive name of 
their national God with a superstitious awe, which 
ultimately made them shrink from taking it on 
their lips even in the reading of Holy Writ, and 
led to their substituting for it, in their reading, a 
name of lower import and of generic as distinguished 
from personal significance (*)78), meaning ‘ Lord,’ 
and accordingly represented in the LXX, appropri- 
ately enough, by Kvpwos, which again was repro- 
duced in the Vulgate by the Latin ‘ Dominus,’ and 
subsequently by the English ‘The Lorp,’ and the 
German ‘ Der Herr.’ To what extent Christendom 
has in this matter followed in the wake of Judaism 
is amazing. The Jews would not pronounce the 
holy name; but we neither pronounce it nor print 
it. In English theological books, of a more or less 
scientific character, it is now common indeed to 
meet with the transliterated Hebrew name, in 
slightly varying forms (Jahwe, Jahweh, Yahweh), 
but as yet no English edition of the Scriptures 
intended for use in public worship has replaced 
the objectionable expression ‘The Lorp’ by 
‘Jahweh,’ which, like other proper names, will 
always be open, I fear, to the objection of being 
untranslatable. 

In our English Bible, to represent ‘ Jahweh’ use 
is frequently made of an impossible word ‘ Jehovah’ 
—a conflate term consisting of the consonants of 
one word (mn) and the vowels of another (‘)78), 
which is no word therefore of natural origin, and, 


strictly speaking, no word at all, but an artificial 
and essentially meaningless invention, introduced 
into the English language four centuries ago, in 
the year 1520, as the late Professor A. B. Davidson 
testifies. It was ¢kem, on various grounds, more 
open to objettion than ‘Jahweh’ would be at the 
present day. In the first place, ‘Jahweh’ is a real 
word, which ‘Jehovah’ is not ; in the second, there 
is no more reason for excluding it from our 
vocabulary than for excluding other proper names 
which have been transferred, in an altered or 
unaltered form, from foreign languages into our 
own ; in the third place, and for a reason the most 
cogent of all, it would effectually do away with an 
ambiguity inseparable not only from ‘Lord,’ but 
also from ‘The Lorp,.’ 

When Jahweh is represented by ‘The Lorp’ 
or by ‘ Gop,’ as in the case of the twofold expression 
mn ‘)78, because a seeming, but only seeming, 
tautology would be created by the rendering ‘The 
Lord Lorp,’ the reader is tempted by the imposing 
capitals to think that the reference can be to"none 
but the most High God—our Lord and God, the 
Lord and God of Christ and the Christian Church, 
although the reference really and always is to what 
might be with justice, but possibly not without 
offence, called a minor God; to God as He was 
conceived by ancient Israel, though not as a minor 
certainly, but as a major, or even as the supreme 
deity, even when He was not yet regarded as the 
sole God, This distinction, too often entirely 
overlooked, it is of great importance to recognize, 
and even to emphasize. For between Jahweh 
and the God of Christ and of the Christian 
Church (perhaps I should add, when it is duly 
enlightened), or God in the philosophic sense, 
there is in many ways a difference, and a great 
one too. 

In the frequently recurring formula ‘ Thus saith 
Jahwebh,’ the speaker may be a more or less exalted 
phase of Jahweh, and as such a more or less 
adequate approximation to God in the highest and 
fullest sense, but He is always the God of Israel, 
and as such inferior, both morally and otherwise, 
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to the God of the Christian faith, on many occasions 
saying what the Christian God would never say, 
and doing what He would never do. 
There is thus a high necessity for making it 
perfectly clear, when Jahweh speaks, that He is 
not yet God in our sense of the word, but only 
the God of the O.T., in one or other of the many 
phases through which He passed in the long course 
of His development in the mind of Israel. From 
any one who is content to treat lightly the differ- 
ence between Jahweh on the one hand, even 
Jahweh at His best, and the supreme and universal 
God on the other, I must in all seriousness 
dissent. To slur over the difference is as mucha 
blunder and a sin as to confound an ¢ldwAoy with 
the ‘one living and true God.’ For the greater 
glory of God dwelling in light unapproachable, it 
is therefore necessary to show a greater regard for 
scriptural terminology, and, instead of ‘Thus saith 
the Lorp,’ to read ‘Thus saith Jahweh,’ and so 
get rid of an innovation and a perversion, ac- 


jn Be 


Mirginifus Puerisque. 
Facing Sunwards. 


Gney sara 1 pitched, 2.04 in the wilderness which is 
before Moab, toward the sunrising.’—Nu 21), 


JuLty and August are the great months for camp- 
ing out. During these months we hear of Boys’ 
Brigade Camps here, and Boy Scouts’ Camps 
there, and even Girl Guides’ Camps yonder. And 
it’s all very jolly and splendid, and we come back 
to town wishing hard that we could live under 
canvas for ever. 

Now those of you who know anything at all 
about camping out know that one of the most 
important things is the choice of the site where you 
are to pitch your tent or tents. You fix if possible 
on a spot where you can get water, and where 
you will be sheltered from the wind, and where 
you will get plenty of sunshine. For instance, you 
would not pitch your camp on the north side of a 
hill if you could avoid it. You would choose the 
south side, facing the sun. 

To-day’s text is one of many that tell us where 


companied by serious disadvantages, which is none 
the less an innovation and a perversion because it 
originated with the LXX more than 2000 years 
ago. 

To restore ‘Thus saith Jahweh’ in all those 
passages of our English Bible where ‘Thus saith 
the LorpD’ occurs, would be only a partial reform ; 
but even from such a reform a considerable benefit 
would be derived, inasmuch as it would warn 
the reader that the speaker is Jahweh and not God 
in the absolute sense, nor even ovr God. If in 
every passage where ‘Jahweh’ stands in the 
Hebrew text, the name were to take the place 
usurped by ‘The Lorp,’ the change would be 
much more extensive, while the consequences and 
advantages would be correspondingly great. 
Certainly Jahweh and God are not and never 
were identical, as they are commonly supposed 
to be. It is distinctly odd that, in Biblical 
typography, Gop should represent the God of the 
O.T., and not the greater God of the New. 


ip -- 


Study. 


the Israelites pitched their camp as they journeyed 
to the Promised Land. On this occasion we are 
told they pitched it ‘in the wilderness which is 
before Moab, toward the sunrising.’ That is just a 
poetic way of saying that they pitched east of 
Moab; but I think these three words ‘toward the 
sunrising’ would be not at all a bad motto to take 
for life’s journey. Let us pitch our tent ‘toward 
the sunrising.’ Let us face in the right direction. 
Let us face the sun. 

Once upon a time when our forefathers ran about 
dressed in skins they thought a very great deal 
of the sun, and they were careful always to choose 
the sunny slopes for their dwellings. After a time 
people grew to think less of the sun. They built 
houses facing north, or anyhow, houses too with 
tiny windows that scarcely allowed the sun to peep 
in. Then to make matters worse they hung their © 
beds round with great stuffy curtains that shut out 
his rays, and they kept their blinds down lest his: 
beams should fade their carpets. In our day, for- 
tunately, men are beginning to find out how good 
a friend the sun is, and we read of sun baths and 
sun cures, and we go in for large windows and keep 
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our blinds up. And if we are buying or building 
a house we are careful to choose what house-agents 
and builders call ‘a sunny aspect ’—that is to ‘say, 
we fix on a house facing in the right direction, a 
house that will catch all the sunshine there is. If 
a house faces in the right direction it is much more 
valuable and much more sought after, so you see 
the direction in which it faces is very important 
indeed. 

Now facing in the right direction reminds me of 
the ‘Burghead bulls.” Did you ever hear of them? 
They are not living beasts. They are old, old 
stone carvings, some of which are in the British 
Museum. They are so old that those who have 
studied such things tell us they were carved in the 
days before Christianity came to Scotland. The 
men who carved them had no tools such as our 
sculptors use, and so the carvings are little more 
than scratchings about as deep as the initials you 
boys carve on the desk when you have got a new 
pen-knife and the master isn’t looking. But the 
men who carved these bulls were real artists, for 
the animals seem alive, and you can almost hear 
them stamp and bellow. The stone slabs on which 
they are cut were found at Burghead, on the N.E. 
coast of Scotland. That is how they got their 
name. But in other parts of Scotland there have 
been found other stones of the same period carved 
with the likeness of other animals. There is one, 
for instance, with a wolf, and another with a fish. 
And the boys and girls of Inverness have one 
carved with a boar almost at their very door, for 
the ‘boar stone’ two or three miles west of the 
town is just another of these early carvings. 

Now, whether it be a bull, or a boar, or a fish, 
there is one remarkable thing about all these stone 
pictures; they are alike in this—they face in the 
direction in which the sun travels—from left to 
right. That is because they belong to the days 
when our forefathers worshipped the sun and 
offered sacrifices to him. They did not know of 
Jesus the great Sun of Righteousness, so they 
worshipped the best they knew, the shining sun in 
the heavens. 

These wonderful old ancestors of ours did not 
know about Jesus, but they had found out one of 
life’s great secrets, the secret of the right direction. 
What doI mean by that? Well, to come to every- 
day matters—tell me, how do you stir your tea? 
How does mother turn the handle of the sewing- 
machine? How do you spin a top? From left 
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to right. Exactly. And, though you don’t know 
it, why you find it easier to do things from left to 
right than from right to left is because you are 
following a law of Nature. You are moving in the 
right direction. 

Now just as it is easier to do things in the right 
direction, so is it easier to be good if you face in 
the right direction. If you make up your mind to 
face steadily towards Jesus you will find as you 
travel through life that it will be easier to be good 
than bad. You simply can’t face Jesus and be 
bad at the same moment. If you want to be bad 
even a little you must look away and turn aside 
from Him. And, of course, if you want to be 
badly bad you must face right round in the 
opposite direction and turn your back on Him. 
Ah! boys and girls, there is only one safe direction. 
Let us pitch our tents toward it, let us turn our 
faces ever toward the Sun of Righteousness. 


Angels of the Garden. 


‘Let your light . . . shine.’—Mt 51°. 


The little strip of garden near the wall was very 
untidy, but the fairies kept watching it. 
feeling sorry for the row of pretty flowers that lay 
on the ground with their faces downwards. Of 
course they knew that the flowers were feeling very 
sad ; they could see them clinging to each other, 
and clinging so hard that little peevish voices 
could be heard crying, “O sister, you’re hurting me; 
you'll kill me, sister.’ 

Two venturesome little blossoms at last tried to 
hold up their heads. They bowed in ever so 
many directions; they could not help it, for 
straight in front and standing quite near were other 
brothers and sisters whom they seemed to have 
known for a long time. They were dressed 
beautifully ; they had been brought up by a lady 
who had taken a great fancy to them. Such 
pretty colours their dresses were, and of how many 
different shades. Some were pink, others mauve, 
orange, purple, lemon, cream, or white. ‘Sister,’ 
said one of the sad little flowers, ‘don’t you wish 
you looked like the others over there? Their 
dresses are so lovely.’ 

But a great shower of rain fell, and down went 
the two little heads together, for they had their 
arms round each other’s necks. ‘Sister, you'll 
pull off my head,’ said the weaker one of the two; 
‘you hurt me awfully,’ and they both wept. 


They were 4] 
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They cried until their faces were as dirty as a 
street arab’s; but the fairies kept laughing all the 
time and sprinkling the most delicious perfume 
over both them and the other flowers that seemed 
too sad even to try to look up. 

When the rain had ceased a nurse came out of 
the house near at hand. ‘Poor little things,’ she 
said, ‘you must be tied up.’ When they heard 
that the little flowers shivered ; some of them even 
tried to lift their heads themselves and a gentle 
and kindly breeze seemed to want to help them. 
But there was no time; a boy with rough horny 
hands came in answer to the nurse’s call. He 
fastened a piece of string round a nail in the wall, 
and then without the least hesitation raised the 
scores of blossoms that lay on the wet ground. 
He could not hear the little voices crying, ‘Oh 
dear,’ ‘Dear me,’ ‘Sister,’ ‘Mother, I’m _ being 
choked,’ as he fastened the string on a nail at the 
other end. The pain was soon over, but the little 
flowers hung their heads and sulked. How the 
fairies laughed! Every few minutes they blew 
tiny breezes into the lovely but sad faces, hoping to 
raise even the least little bit of a smile, but the 
breezes were too tiny to lift heavy hearts. The 
flower sisters on the other side of the garden 
called from behind their wire netting, ‘How we 
wish we were just tied up like you; your heads 
are quite free, we can only look out at windows 
and there are not enough of them. Ever so many 
of us want to look out and can’t; they’re all stand- 
ing behind.’ 

And the fairies went on laughing and blowing 
breezes. But the darkness had come and nearly 
gone again before a whisper was heard in the little 
garden beside the wall. ‘Did you hear that, 
sister?’ A tiny voice asked, ‘What?’ ‘Abird: it 
is saying, “Wake up, wake up.”’ After a little 
while the sun came and gave the flowers a glance 
that somehow made them feel a little ashamed. 
They all began to whisper to each other, ‘ My dress 
is pink,’ ‘ Yours is mauve,’ ‘ Mine is white,’ ‘ Mine 
is . . . Oh, it’s lovely!’ And the fairies brought 
more perfume and shook it all about. ‘Silly little 
things,’ one of them said in a piping voice. ‘You 
were lovely all the time, and are none the worse 
of being left on the ground for a bit.’ ‘ Pretty, 
pretty,’ said the flowers. ‘Yes, my dress is . 
just me,’ said the fairy. ‘People who live in 
houses can’t see my wings,’ and she spread them 
out and poised herself on one foot. ‘They carry 


me everywhere. Fairies never wish for things; 
but your wings... they are so soft. I know 
what a baby feels like and they are softer even 
than that. I want you all to show them this 
afternoon, because a little sick girl is coming out 
into the garden.’ Then she sprinkled more 
perfume about and went flying away. 

‘Here she comes!’ cried ever so many of the 
blossoms, as the nurse brought out a lame child 
and laid her on a short camp bed. ‘I’m tired,’ 
said the child, ‘so tired.’ ‘Yes,’ said the nurse, 
‘but just look at the lovely roses.’ ‘They’re 
pretty enough,’ said the child, ‘but I don’t like 
them nearly so well as the sweet peas by the wall. 
I believe there are fairies amongst them, they 
smell so sweet.’ _ 

‘Sweet—sweet, sweet—sweet,’ said a little bird. 
‘TI do love fairies,’ the child went on, ‘and I do 
love sweet peas. I'll come and see them every 
day. Pretty blossoms, you'll help to make me 
better; won’t you?’ The flowers nodded their 
heads and all spoke at once. I think they said, 
‘Yes, we will, we will,’ but I kzow that the fairies 
just laughed and danced and sprinkled perfumes. 


For me it were enough to be a flower 


Ordained to blossom at the appointed hour, 


But hear my brethren in their darkling fright! 
Hearten my lamp that it may shine abroad. 
Then will they cry — Lo, there is something 

bright ! 
Who kindled it if not the shining God?! 


Ce CGristian Pear. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Larger Faith. 


‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons : 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is acceptable to him.’—Ac 10%4 %, 


Many men of high character, and of spiritual 
ideals, think that Christian missions are a mistake. 
They believe that the religions of other peoples 
are probably better suited to them than one which 
they seem to regard as a product of western civiliza- © 
tion. These men have travelled; and, with the 

1G. MacDonald, Poetical Works, ii. 185. 
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usual British respect for other people’s consciences, 
and especially for religious convictions which they 
do not share, they are offended that the mission- 
aries should seek to disturb the beliefs of ancient 
nations. . 

1. Now in so far as this position represents the 
conviction that these ancient philosophies and 
religions, and the more modern religion of 
Mohammedanism, adumbrate a revelation of God, 
we have no dispute with them. And if it expresses 
the belief that an oriental will not be better for a 
western Christ, again we have no quarrel with them. 
And, unfortunately, they have seen something of a 
western religion offered to easterns. Only by slow 
degrees do we westerns learn Christ, so as to bring 
to the East an eastern Christ. The power to do 
this has to be learnt through sympathy, and through 
a deep humility which is ready to learn before it 
teaches. 

2. But this is not a complete presentation of 
the facts. It is not by seeing the public worship 
of an Indian festival, and by being thereby im- 
pressed by the hold that religion seems to have 
upon the oriental, that one learns the strength and 
the weakness of the religions of the East. There 
is need of an intimacy with oriental life and ideas, 
not easily obtainable, if one is to estimate rightly 
the religious ideas which actually govern men’s 
minds, and their power to raise daily life. It is 
just here that those, for example, who know Indian 
life most intimately, not from the ancient religious 
books, or from official dealings with the people, 
tell us that its people hunger for the freedom that 
is in Christ Jesus, that they may be free indeed. 
The British citizen owes so much more to his 
Christianity than he generally realizes, that he does 
not appreciate that the mind of the non-Christian 
oriental is in slavery, that the practical religion of 
daily life is not what he supposes it to be from his 
study of oriental philosophies. 

3. The Christian has no wish to disparage the 
lives of these non-Christians in the East, who may 
be designated as Seekers after God. His belief in 
God is such that he rejoices to think that, while 
we are widely separated from them on earth, the 
universal Father claims them as His own. They 
may be strongly opposed to Christianity as a false 
and dangerous religion, which will destroy the 
truth and mislead the worshippers of God. And 
yet the Christian has the larger faith, which satisfies 
him that God receives them. ‘Of a truth I per- 


ceive that God is no respecter of persons: but im 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.’ The Chris- 
tian rejoices when he meets among his religious: 
disputants those whose conception of the Deity is 
worthy of the most reverent treatment, and whose 
ideals of life are the highest. He does not desire 
to condemn or to disparage. He thanks God for 
His revelation to the heart of man. What, how- 
ever, he realizes is that these men do not represent. 
the religious ideas of the people, as they dominate 
the lives of millions; that the Indian student, for 
example, when he talks freely with his western 
tutor, reveals the fact that behind these high ideals: 
and spiritual conceptions there is no power to set 
life free, nothing corresponding with the Christian 
salvation from mental, moral, and spiritual thral- 
dom. The true test is to contrast non-Christiam 
homes with Christian homes. 

4. It is further arguable that the ancient oriental 


religions supplied a spiritual worship and belief,. 


which was satisfactory before the intrusion of 
western life. But they are found to be altogether 
incapable of that adjustment and expansion which 
would enable them to be the strength and support 
of life under new social and political conditions 
and the modern educational system. We have 
forced western ideas and standards on the East; 
and these religions do not possess the power, 
which Christianity has manifested, of being pro- 
gressive. It is important evidence to the truth of 
Christianity that it alone among the great religions 
of the world, with the partial exception of Judaism, 
is progressive. And we cannot use the East, and 
establish the bankruptcy of its religions, and 
remain indifferent to the result. 

5. This particular consideration is before us. 
even more pronouncedly when one thinks of the 
lower civilizations, with which the requirements of 
commerce, and of the development of the world’s. 
resources, compel us to establish contact. There 
is no need here to throw the blame upon our 
fellow-countrymen. If there are some of whom 
all good men would be ashamed, they only accen- 
tuate a problem which would exist without them. 
The process of disintegration is due to the fusion 
of two entirely different stages of civilization, under 
which the lower necessarily breaks up. We do 
not doubt that God has been educating these rude 
races through the rule of tribal chiefs, the inherited 
sanctions of moral customs, and the discipline of 
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taboo; or that religious rites, however superstitious 


and full of gloomy terrors, provide for them some | 
| as it was eccentric. 


realization of the spiritual. 


6. But to-day our nation, in its enterprise and | 


expansion, has rudely broken up this slow process 
of education, which, if ‘left alone, might have 
advanced, under the inspiration of God, as primi- 
tive religious ideas advanced to the Semitic religion 
which made the background of Judaism. And 
there is responsibility to supply something in its 
place. If we do not offer these peoples what can 
build them up into a corporate life, capable of 
withstanding the strain of western contact, our 
national missionary vocation is being abused in- 
stead of being unfolded; and then we fail as a 
nation in doing our part in furthering the purpose 
of God in the world. 

A few centuries ago it would have been recog- 
nized that it was a national duty to evangelize 
such peoples. That responsibility was felt by the 
Spanish monarchy, under which the New World 
was discovered. It was once tentatively realized 
in the government of our own colonies. To-day, 
in the evolution of Christian society, it is known 
that this duty must be performed by voluntary 
effort. The State rightly refuses to deal with it, 
not from indifference, nor merely because of our 
unhappy divisions, but that religious influence may 
be free, and not suffer damage through the pressure 
of official patronage.! 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Call. 


‘The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.’—Ac 13”. 


What constitutes a definite call to work as a 
missionary? What is the kind of pressure which 
ought to send young people away from their own 
countries to live a life of full-time religious service 
among people of another race? 

1. Let us think for a moment of the beginning 
of the missionary enterprise, when Barnabas and 
Saul were dedicated to it. As we try to picture 
what is narrated for us at the beginning of Ac 13, 
we see what might very well have appeared to an 
outside observer to be a somewhat eccentric pro- 
ceeding. A little group of persons under the 
influence of the divine enthusiasm sends out two 
of its number into the world to do some undefined 

1D, Jenks, The Fulfilment of the Church. 
33 


work. Those two set out ‘sent thus by the Holy 
Spirit.” The whole thing looked as insignificant 
But we see it now in another 
light; we see that the world had been prepared 
to receive the Christian religion. The Roman 
Government had unified the world that lay around 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Greek language had 
provided a common medium of intercourse. 
Jewish synagogues all along the lines of trade had 
prepared the way for the belief in the one true 
God. The missionary enterprise began ‘in the 
fullness of time.’ Not only so, but the new religion 
of Christianity was just beginning to discover itself. 
Out of the chrysalis of Judaism it was emerging 
with wings, as a universal religion. That insignifi- 
cant-looking action of the few men in Antioch 
marks a turning-point in the whole world’s history. 
In simply yielding to a spiritual pressure, probably 
only dimly understood, they had provided the key- 
stone for an arch on which God’s building of the 
future of humanity was torest. It is an illustration 
of how acts that appear far from sensational can 
be of the first importance because they fit into 
God’s plan. It may seem absurd to you to make 
a fuss about your individual life, but that life 
may be the cog on which some enormous 
machine must turn, and the engineer knows 
better than the cog how much it is worth in its 
right place. 

2. We can easily imagine the story in those 
opening verses of Ac 13, written by a modern 
historian of missions in a very different way. 
Writing up the story so as to appeal to modern 
readers, he might have pictured that group of 
Christians in Antioch facing the condition of the 
Roman world in their day. There was the awful 
needs of the slaves, deprived of human rights; the 
pathetic wandering of the Greek mind among 
philosophies which undermined belief in the real 
God ; the seething moral corruption of society, not 
a little of which could be directly traced back to 
an idolatry tainted with immoral suggestions. All 
this was crying out for the gospel. And the awful 
need was met by wonderful new opportunities. 
Roman roads were open for gospel messengers to 
tramp to remote parts of the Empire. Synagogues 
everywhere afforded a platform for these Jews with 
their message. One of them had a conversion 
story to tell which ought to move every honest- 
minded Hebrew brother. Another was well known 
and loved in the island of Cyprus, where the new 
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enterprise could be favourably launched. Farther 
afield, Saul’s Roman citizenship would give him 
a standing of which his manifest gifts of speech 
would enable him to make good use. In short, 
the need, the opportunity, the provision of the 
right workers, were so manifest, that men who 
were praying could not fail to see that it was God’s 
will that this thing should go forward. 

3. We go back to the New Testament, and read : 
‘As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.’ 
Are these two accounts of the same thing really 
different? We think not. These men dd feel 
the need of the Roman world of their day. Can 
we read passages like the first of Romans and 
doubt that for Paul one ever-compelling motive 
was the sense of the terrible moral consequences 
of idolatry which he saw all about him? In 
writing to Corinth, does he not say enough to 
show us that he did not forget the philosophers 
and their need? And these men dd rejoice in 
the new opportunities for the spread of truth which 
their age afforded ; it was these very men who first 
talked about ‘open doors.’ But along with the 
meeting of need and opportunity there was some- 
thing else, and a good Hebrew felt that the ‘some- 
thing else’ was the all-important thing. The 
pressure of God’s Spirit was ¢ke thing which must 
be mentioned when the event was told to others ; 
it was the decisive, all-embracing factor in the 
situation; the whole thing was really told when 
Luke put down ‘the Spirit said.’ 

Need, opportunity, divine pressure, combine to 
make the ‘Call.’ Let us think of the special need 
and opportunity in the world-situation in which we 
find ourselves. Then let us weigh up some of the 
considerations which every individual has to think 
over before coming to a decision for or against 
service as a foreign missionary. The reader with 
a life to invest, after prayerful and leisurely medita- 
tion on these things, will probably find out whether 
for him or her the line of life’s development has 
reached the meeting-point of need and oppor- 
tunity and whether a real divine pressure can 
be felt. 

The boundaries of the world with which St. Paul 
was familiar have been set back, and the globe has 
been surveyed. Whereas St. Paul looked out 
upon some eighty to a hundred millions of people 
in the Roman Empire, we see the world’s vast 
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populations, in India and China alone, seven times 
as numerous. Not a single thing which could be 
said in St. Paul’s day about the need for the 
evangelization of the Roman Empire is inapplicable 
to some part or other of the world which lies open 
to us to-day. In many. places there is a marked 
resemblance between some of the conditions then 
and now. The philosophies which the first mis- 
sionaries encountered all have their -modern 
counterparts somewhere in the world. Idolatry 
among unnumbered millions of our fellow-men is 
producing precisely the same results now as then. 
Nothing which then contributed to make the 
apostle feel that he owed a debt alike to Greeks 
and barbarians is missing in the modern world. 
Nothing has since been discovered to take the 
place of that message which proved then to be the 
power of God.! 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Past and the Future. 

‘Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew 
not Joseph.’—Ex 1°, 

“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’—He 111. 

1. The great soul and great services of the 
kidnapped Hebrew whose political sagacity and 
ethical soundness had been Egypt’s saving either 
had not come within the purview of this proud 
monarch, or was but an old tale that had faded 
from his memory. All which was a great mis- 
fortune and the beginning of trouble, trouble for 
Israel, but even more in the end for the un- 
remembering Pharaoh and his unhappy country. 
And just here may be found a note of not unneed- 
ful admonition for our own day and hour. One 
generation goeth and another cometh, and always 
you have the new king arising who knows not 


_ Joseph. 


(1) To forget Joseph is to be blind to the lesson 
of history, to the services of those who have 


_ worked there, to the teaching, example, and experi- 


| years that are gone. 


ence of the good who have lived and laboured in 
In the guiding of our in- 
dividual lives we forget Joseph when we ignore the 
moral qualities that made—and still make—a life 
like his, strong, beneficent, and beautiful; when 
we forget that chastity, moral integrity, patience 
under adversity, a heart free from envy, are 
1 Godfrey E, Phillips, in Essays om Vocation: 2nd Series. 
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qualities essential to all wholesomeness of life, and 
all true service of our kind. 

(2) As constituent members of human society 
we forget Joseph when, like the ungrateful Pharaoh, 
we are oblivious of our debt to those who have 
gone before us, the fruit of whose labours we 
selfishly enjoy or foolishly squander; when we are 
criminally unmindful of the wisdom and moral 
qualities, the self-denying service that have made 
the earth a habitable home, and when in our 
ignorance and selfishness we accept all and give 
nothing, or nothing worthy to the human society 
at whose breasts we have been suckled, by whose 
fostering care we are sustained, to be, in our turn, 
worthy inheritors and stewards of a great patri- 
mony. 

(3) As members of the body politic we forget 
Joseph when ceasing to remember the good that 
has come to us as a people from the infusion of 
other blood into the national veins, our Norman, 
Saxon, Scandinavian ancestry — our industrial, 
social, and religious debts to Flemish weavers, 
Huguenot refugees, and all the various strands 
that are inextricably woven into the web of our 
social fabric ; we become a prey like this persecut- 
ing Pharaoh to mean, self-destructive suspicions, 
and disseminate the poison gas which pollutes and 
degrades the atmosphere for every clear-thinking, 
history-remembering, and God-fearing Christian 
soul, while it dims the ideal, and hinders the 
coming on the earth of the kingdom and brother- 
hood of Christ. 

2. But having said all this, one has to turn to 
the other and not less important aspect of the 
human problem. To reverence for the past must 
be added faith in the future, faith of the quality 
defined by a great but anonymous Christian writer 
as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’ or as Dr. Moffatt translates, 
‘Now faith means we are confident of what we 
hope for, convinced of what we do not see.’ Here, 
again, is material for thought. Faith so defined is 
clearly no mere academic,study. Viewed in the 
light of the illustrations which follow, it is the vital 
_ element in all strenuous living, the root and sap of 
every kind of heroism, the soul of all great adven- 
ture, the iron in the blood of every human who 
shows grit and courage, the guiding star of every 
pioneer and discoverer in the realm of truth and 
duty. There is nothing of the ‘Leave thou thy 


sister when she prays’ spirit here. Faith as defined ! 


_nothing as yet unseen. 


by the great soul who gave us this Epistle is no 
luxury, no useless, though femininely attractive, 
adornment. It is the very breath of life, a neces- 
sity for everybody who is anybody, a thing without 
which living is not life. For living is not life when 
it has nothing to hope for, when it aspires to 
All good things in this 
world have come about because somebody—an 
increasing number of somebodies—believed in 
them ‘when as yet they were not’ and had the 
courage to live for them, sometimes even to die 
for them ; to die, for the most part, without seeing 
them realized, yet'in the faith that they would one 
day be realized. 

(1) For a little, man may be content to live on 
his past. But not for long will the bank of experi- 
ence honour his cheques. History never guide 
repeats itself. ‘Experience is like the stern light 
of a ship at sea; it enlightens only the track which 
has been passed over.’ Without faith, the qualities 
essential to progress—the qualities of adventure, 
courage, and sacrifice are for ever impossible. For 
faith, as this great Christian declares, alone has 
power to give substance to things hoped for and 
assured conviction of things as yet unseen. 

(2) To act rightly with a view to the future is 
almost a complete definition of a good man. A 
human life is worthy in the measure in which its 
influence makes for the well-being of society, con- 
tributes to a clean, sweet, and brotherly life. The 
Christian position is that only faith in Christ helps 
to do that supremely. And so unprejudiced a 
judge as John Stuart Mill agreed that to model his 
own life on that of Christ would more than any- 
thing else keep a man both personally and socially 
right: ‘Act always so that Jesus Christ would 
approve your action.’ So to act is faith—faith at 
its lowest in Christ as a moral ideal, at its highest 
and best in Christ as a living friend and saviour, in 
loyalty and obedience to whom life would come 
to be what God meant it to be, and the Divine 
purpose for the world would be in the end 
fulfilled. 

(3) And let us remember that the ‘things hoped 
for’ are not, in the Christian view, vague, impalp- 
able aspirings. They are definite although as yet 
unrealized ideals: not here as yet but sure, resting 
on the security of God’s promises. Simply to 
‘hope’ for things, even things demonstrably right 
and Christian, is not faith. Faith is to give sad- 
stance to such things, to have assured convictions 
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regarding them. Which means, on the one hand, 
that the things hoped for have here and now sub- 
stance for you, are real, so real that you will risk 
something—in the last push risk everything—on 
the certainty of their being true and realizable. 
And, on the other hand, that although as yet 
unseen these Christian things have your full and 
undivided loyalty and support, that you are con- 
vinced they can and ought to be realized. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Authority in Sin. 
©Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.’ —Ex 237. 


Theology has always been deeply interested 
in the problem of authority in religion. The 
problem of authority in sin is of equal importance. 
Religious faith in the individual would be weak 
and intermittent unless it could lean on permanent 
social authorities. Sin in the individual is shame- 
faced and cowardly except where society backs 
and protects it. This makes a decisive differ- 
ence in the practical task of overcoming a given 
evil, 

1. The case of alcoholic intoxication may serve 
as an example. Intoxication, like profanity and 
tattooing, is one of the universal marks of barbar- 
ism. In civilization it is a survival, and its pheno- 
mena become increasingly intolerable and dis- 
gusting to the scientific and to the moral mind. 
Nevertheless alcoholic drinking customs have 
prevailed and still prevail throughout civilization. 
What has given the practice of injecting a seduc- 
tive drug into the human organism so enduring a 
hold? Other drug habits, such as the opium, 
cocaine, or heroin habits, are secretive and 
ashamed. Why does the alcohol habit flourish 
in the open? Aside from the question of the 
economic forces behind it, the difference is due 
to social authority. 

In the wine-drinking countries wine is praised 
in poetry and song, The most charming social 
usages are connected with its use. It is the chief 
reliance for entertainment and pleasure. Laughter 
is supposed to die without it. No disgrace is 
attached to mild intoxication provided a gentleman 
carries his drink well and continues to behave 
politely. Families take more pride in their 
wine-cellars than in the tombs of their ancestors. 

1C, Allan, The Mew World, 
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Young men are proud of the amount of wine and 
beer they can imbibe and of the learning which 
they refuse to imbibe. Until very recent years a 
total abstainer in middle-class European society 
was regarded with disquietude of mind and social 
impatience, like a person advocating force revolu- 
tion or political assassination. He was a heretic, 
and his freedom of conscience had to be won by 
very real sufferings. 

This justification and idealization of alcoholism 
by public opinion made it incomparably harder to 
save the victims, to prevent the formation of the 
drinking habits in new cases, and to secure legis- 
Governments were, of course, anxious to 
suppress the disgusting drunkenness of the labour- 
ing classes, which interfered with their working 
efficiency, but the taming of the liquor trade was 
hard to secure as long as men high up in Parlia- 
ment, the Church, and Society considered invest- 
ments in breweries, distilleries, and public-houses 
a perfectly honourable source of income. 

2. In the case of alcoholism we can watch a 
gradual breaking down of the social authority of a 
great evil. In the case of militarism we are watch- 
ing the reverse process. Before the War en- 
thusiasm for peace was one of the clearest social 
convictions of the Church. This state of mind 
was one of the causes for our mental reactions at 
the outbreak of the War. In the course of a few 
years we swung around. Prophets of war asserted 
that war is essentially noble, the supreme test of 
manhood and of the worth of a nation. The 
corresponding swing in the attitude of the Churches. 
was made slowly and with deep reluctance and 
searching of heart by many ministers. But it was 
made. Those who remained faithful to the re- 
ligious peace convictions which had been orthodox 
a short time ago, were now extremists, and the 
position of a public spokesman of religion became 
exceedingly difficult for one who believed that war 
is inherently evil and in contradiction to Chris- 
tianity. The problem of Jesus took on new forms. 
and dealt with His pacifism and non-resistance. 
The ejection of the traders from the temple with 


a scourge of small cords, and the advice to the - 


disciples to sell their cloaks and buy swords, took 
rank as important parts of the gospel. In these 
ways religion, being part of the national life, had 
to adjust its convictions and teachings in order to 
permit the idealization of war.? 


2,\W. Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Forgiveness. 
‘ But believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly.’—Ro 4°. 


1. It is sometimes said that love needs no 
atonement to forgive. That may be true of petty 
sins between persons. There the innocent party 
always hears a voice within him say, ‘Forgive 
your neighbour; you know at heart you are no 
better than he; if you have not offended in his 
way, you have in your own.’ But when we come 
to serious offences, to mortal wounds, can any one 
forgive without atonement, without the conscious 
or unconscious sacrifice which love pays to justice? 
And the higher and holier the innocent one, the 
bitterer the tribute he must. bring to the altar 
within. Every act of forgiveness of this kind 
whether on earth or in heaven is in its own kind 
and degree another Calvary, or cross erected in 
the soul, until it mounts up to ‘The Lamb slain 
- from the foundation of the world,’ ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ As his child, 
every soul is a miniature God. ‘He hath set 
eternity in their heart’ (Ec 314). The Via 
Dolorosa up the sides of the green hill near 
Jerusalem which the Son of God travelled is the 
way which every pure heart goes whose task is 
forgiveness. 

Twice I had occasion (in 1904 and 1908) to 
look upon one of the greatest pictures in the world. 
It was in the Museum in Cologne. It was a 
peasant interior, partly house, partly shop, where 
father and son were busily plying their trade as 
shoemakers. The mother is standing behind the 
chair of the father. The door opens and the lost 
daughter faces the family group. Shall love 
triumph, or shall she be thrust out into the cold? 
It isa question of atonement. There is no 
forgiveness here out of hand. There is either 
a peremptory shutting the heart, as in the brother’s 
face, perhaps in the father’s, or there is atonement 
in the sense of the deepest theory ever devised to 
explain the death of Christ, as in the mother’s. 
It was simply a picture, but the artist was a 
theologian. It was only a canvas, but it was the 
eternal drama of salvation. 

What was the trouble with the cobbler and his 
family? If, before she entered, the girl by the 
waving of a magic wand could have transferred 
the family into a fairy world where moral laws did 
not run, there would have been no problem. How 
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different then the faces of the picture! ‘It is not 
doubtful,’ says Fichte, ‘but the most certain thing 
there is, yes, the foundation of all other certainty, 
the one absolutely valid objective reality, that 
there is a moral world-order. What you love, that 
you live.’ The family were caught in that moral 
world-order. The poor girl did not think she 
was thrusting the problem of Gethsemane on her 
home. In that same moral Weltordnung was Lady 
Macbeth caught. 


Doctor : Look how she rubs her hands! 

Gentlewoman: It is an accustomed action with 
her to seem thus washing her hands. I have 
known her to continue on this a quarter of an 
hour, 

Lady Macbeth : Yet here’s the spot. 

Doctor: Wark! she speaks. I will set down 
what comes from her. 

Lady Macbeth: Out, damned spot! out, I 
say! ... There’s the smell of blood still. All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. 

Doctor: More needs she the divine than the 
God, God, forgive us all! 


It is the genius of Shakespeare and all great 
artists to see that every moral act makes every- 
thing different, ourselves and the universe—that 
every moral act strikes chords that cease not to 
vibrate till they mingle for good or ill with the 
harmonies of the spheres. In the words of 
Shelley : 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


You can’t kill your Duncans without casting a 
shadow on the throne of a moral God. There is 
something more than the outward deed. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 
rather . 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


2. The other difficulty is sin. ‘You Christians 
make all too much of sin,’ the objector says; ‘it 
is not such a tragedy.’ Now, it is true that the 
Christian idea of atonement is built on the fact 
of sin being a horrible blot on the universe, a 
dreadful and hateful thing, hellish in its possi- 
bilities. Now, really, Bible or no Bible, Chris- 
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tianity or no Christianity, sin is just that. The 
newspapers teach us that every day—only remember 
that it is only the better classes of sins (if I might 
put it that way) which get into the papers. Give 
the editors credit for that. The nameless horrors, 
the blasting deeds of lust, and thousands of crimes 
which every day cry to heaven, the newspapers 
happily do not mention, partly because they ought 
not, partly because they dare not, and partly be- 
cause these sins are hidden, not news. Whether 
we like it or not, these are facts. We may 
sympathize with Walt Whitman, who envies the 
cattle ‘so placid and self-contained,’ who do not 
‘whine about their condition.’ ‘They do not 
lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins,’ 
and wish that man was without a conscience 
and more brutish than he has yet made himself, 
but we must take the world as it is. If hell is 
worse than sin has made some of the best homes 
and fairest parts of the world,-God pity those 
who go there. 

Besides, if God is holy He is all-holy. If so, 
He cannot look upon sin with allowance. Then, 
if sin is damnable and if God is holy, punishment 
is not optional. It is part of the moral order of 
that universe of which God is the soul. But love 
is not an elective either. The forces of salvation 
are working along with those of retribution, and 
the Son of God who is at the heart of them is 
involved in their sweep. Thus we get Calvary, 
Vicarious Sacrifice, and the truth at the bottom of 
the Penal Satisfaction theory. It is not an ex- 
pedient; it is not an artifice; it is not a solution 
of a problem; it is the Eternal Atonement, and 
the working out of that atonement in history, 
especially as summed up in one Person and in 
one chief sacrifice or act—the everlasting offering 
of the Love of God to His Righteousness, that He 
might be just and yet the justifier of the sinner 
who believes in His Son. 

I remember when the Rev. Charles A. Berry, 
of Wolverhampton, came over to preach in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, after Beecher’s death. 
He was later invited to come as pastor, but 
declined, and himself soon followed into the 
Deathless Land. Late one night his doorbell 
rang. On going to the door he found a Lanca- 
shire girl, with a shawl over her head. 
Dr. Berry?’ 

evesr 

‘Then I want you to come and get my mother in.’ 


‘Are you 


Thinking her mother was drunk and she wanted 
him to go and help lead her home, he recom- 
mended the girl to get the police. : 

‘No,’ she said, ‘she is dying, and I want you to 
get her into heaven.’ 

Berry was perplexed. Finally he yielded under 
the importunities of the girl, and went. When 
he got to the place he found it was a house of 
shame. Drinking and carousing were going on 
downstairs. Upstairs in a small room he found 
the woman dying. Berry told her of the beauti- 
ful life of Jesus, His loving ministries and ex- 
ample. He urged her to follow Him. She shook 
her head. 

‘That’s not for the like o’ me, 
woman, and I’m dying.’ 

‘It flashed upon me,’ said Berry, ‘that I had 
no message of hope for that dying woman, and 
like lightning I leaped in mind and heart back 
to the gospel my mother taught me. I told her 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, dying on the — 
cross that just such as she might be saved; of 
His blood poured out for the remission of sins, 
and all the blessed truths of the old, old story. 
And,’ he added, ‘I got her in, and I got myself 
in too.’ 

And with St. Paul and Berry I place myself 
with the lost woman. 


I’m a sinful 


No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Shakespeare sings the same song as Whittier : 


Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy. 


When I was in bed with influenza in the fall of 
1918 I had time to review the foundations of my 
hope, and in my first chapel after getting out I 
announced this hymn as speaking my deepest 
thoughts for life, death, and eternity, namely, 
‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ a hymn written not 
in the first place for the unchurched, but by a 
saint for saints. The flaming light of the Eternal 
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Holiness shrivels up our excuses and palliations 
like burned paper, and the best man can but, echo 
the word of Dr. Chalmers, ‘What should I do if 
God did not justify the ungodly?’ This feeling is 
not cant or a false humility, but the question of 
our heart of hearts. 


Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is at the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?! 

1y. A. Faulkner, Modernism and the Christéan Faith. 


The Wealiturdes. 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND RoBert Macxintosu, D.D., MANCHESTER. 


I wisH, in this short article, to adducé some 
further arguments in support of the general con- 
clusions contained in a paper published in June 
Ig15; viz. that on the whole the Matthean text 
of the Beatitudes is much to be preferred over the 
balanced blessings and cursings of the Lucan 
text. 

Mainly, I desire to make fuller use of the open- 
ing words of Is 61—the most Deutero-Isaianic, the 
most Servant-like in all the later chapters con- 
veniently assigned a ‘Trito’-Isaianic writer or 
school. According to Lucan presentment this 
passage furnished the keynote to Christ’s first 
public utterance as a teacher, in His Synagogue 
sermon at Nazareth. And yet it will not be 
possible to ask readers to attach importance to 
the order of the Lucan record of Christ’s teaching 
—an order which indeed appears to be topical and 
not chronological. V.?8» in Lk 4 is sufficiently 
conclusive—‘ Whatsoever things we have heard 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country.’ 
That is not a criticism passed on the beginning 
of a ministry, but on a ministry which has begun 
elsewhere and has shown its great qualities to 
other eyes and ears ; of whom Nazareth feels jealous. 
It is plain therefore that we cannot accept St. 
Luke’s record as furnishing evidence how the mind 
of our Lord worked when He began to lead. 

But internal evidence may supply what the ex- 
ternal evidence cannot fairly be held to furnish. 
We look back to the narrative of our Lord’s 
Temptation, which implies, we take it, that the 
truth of His Messiahship was a startling new 
revelation vouchsafed to Him at His baptism. 
Various wrong ways of acting in the light of the 
new truth are struck out as temptations. What 
is their positive counterpart? What is the im- 


mediate duty of God’s Messiah, while He awaits 
His full and public installation? History answers 
the question: Jesus begins to teach; only under 
the spur of circumstance (Mk 128-8) does He add 
to His main task of preaching the mission of 
expelling evil spirits and of healing. 

But what history affirms of the action of Jesus, 
prophecy prescribes as His programme, precisely 
in the passage referred to, Is 611°. The Lord has 
‘anointed’ Him; then He is Messiah! But 
whereunto, under present conditions, does His 
Messianic anointing summon Him? To the 
welcome task of ministering good tidings! Here, 
then, we note the similarity and the contrast 
between Jesus’ message and that of John. Both 
may cry, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’ Yet the great forerunner’s announce- 
ment would not naturally be described as ‘the 
good news of the kingdom of God.’ Jesus’ 
attitude forces that description upon ancient 
hearers and modern readers. And thus the 
characteristic starting-point in the Christ’s great 
ethical manifesto is Beatitude—more suitably than 
beatitude balanced, Lucan fashion, against woes. 
For Beatitude is the starting-point of the prophetic 
programme: ‘good tidings!’ (Is 61!). 

But further, the very words with which the 
Sermon on the Mount begins are taken almost 
verbally from Is 61. Jesus preaches good tidings 
to the ‘poor’ or the ‘meek’—the -difference 
between these expressions is one of phrase rather 
than of thought or of substance. Hence, too, we 
may draw a fresh argument against regarding 
Mt 5° as an original part of Jesus’ proclamation. 
Would there not be a tautology in enumerating 
both ‘ poverty’ and ‘ meekness ’ among the blessed 
qualities? And do we not miss in Mt 5° that 
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infinitely characteristic heightening of the O.T. 
formulation which shines from other beatitudes 
of our Lord? Not to insist further that, when the 
Kingdom of God has been promised, an inheritance 
either of the ‘earth’ or of the ‘land’ fades into 
insignificance. 

Passing on, we notice that Christ’s second 
beatitude as well as His first was formulated already 
in Is 61. And we notice, too, that the Matthean 
form grows out of the prophetic words, as the 
Lucan form does not. ‘He hath sent me to 
comfort all that mourn;’ ‘Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted.’ Would it 
really have been worthy of Messiah to make what 
we may surely call the cheaper announcement, that 
they laugh best who laugh last? 

_ An argument on the opposite side may possibly 
be thought to arise out of the fact that Luke’s four 
beatitudes present the aspect of paradox more 
than those other beatitudes do. which stand by 
their side in the Matthean text. It is a good 
thing to be poor; to be sad; to be hungry; to 
be persecuted ;—-if these sayings stood by them- 
selves, they would ring indeed paradoxically, much 
more so than the companion sayings: It is good 
to be merciful; to be pure in heart; to be a 
peacemaker. But then, the paradox-element is 
not thus emphasized within the Beatitudes. Else- 
where in the Sermon on the Mount it is indeed 
present, and clamours for recognition. But the 
promises, following sharp upon the formulation 
of divinely appointed conditions, dissolve any- 
thing of the nature of paradox and suffuse the 


future with a blaze of glory. Blessed indeed, 
manifestly blessed, is it to be an heir of God’s 
Kingdom, to be destined for God’s comfort, to 
be filled with God’s fullness. 

This introduces us to a final argument in 
support of our thesis. According to Matthew, 
Christ twice over promises the Kingdom of heaven 
—to the poor (or ‘ poor in spirit’), and to the per- 
secuted; to the latter, obviously, because their 
constancy has been tested, and because God has 
carried them through and given them victory. 
And then follows, 2 the second person, still another 
reiteration of the same thought—‘ Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you,’ etc. This puts the 
coping-stone upon the whole edifice. Correspond- 
ingly, at this point, the great Speaker feels Himself 
at liberty to expand out of all proportion to the 
narrow limits of a Beatitude proper. And Luke’s 
Beatitude (number four) contains the expansion: 
but the balancing woe (number four) contains 
nothing similar. Does not this circumstance 
plainly betray the secondary character of the 
text which has arisen from Lucan or from pre- 
Lucan manipulation? 

Of course, in arguing for the superiority of the 
general Matthean handling, one makes no claim 
on its behalf for verbal infallibility. We admit 
the probability that the smaller Matthean expan- 
sions (‘in spirit,’ ‘after righteousness’) may be 
glosses. Still they deserve honourable recognition 
as helpful glosses, corresponding to the inner mind 
of Jesus, even if the zpsissima verba did not fall 
from His lips. 


Two FoBannine Darentheses. 


By THE REVEREND Husert M. Foston, D.Lit., or HATHERN (LOUGHBOROUGH), 


_ Tuart stormy, outright incident of the expulsion of 
the traffickers from the Temple, took place, we 
gather from Mark (11!), on the second day of the 
last visit of Jesus to Jerusalem. Matthew (21}2) 
and Luke (19%), in different ways, seize on it for 
use in vivid frontispiece to their whole accounts of 
His controversial relations with the sordid city 
chiefs. John (25) does the same thing. But 
his account of such matters begins at an. earlier 
point; and the frontispiece falls earlier. We 


shall observe that he places it in quite distinct 
parenthesis. 

And once again John shows Jesus coming to 
Jerusalem in passover-time (121). But here, 
where the three evangelists begin to be concerned 
with the controversy, he is concerned less with the 
controversy, more with the intimacy of His part- 
ing with His disciples. For this he needs a 
different frontispiece. He chooses the story of 
the supper at Bethany—setting it in parenthesis 
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almost exactly as he set the other. Let us trace 
his procedure. 


I, 


John is unlike the other evangelists, in giving us 
a glimpse of the traffickers in the Temple swice. 
We see them, first (21), settled just as they have 
been for years, without disturbance; and then, 
just after (215), in the comprehensive avalanche that 
all the evangelists show. It is striking to observe 
how he has arranged the two glimpses. In his 
first scene of settlement, he has appropriately set 
the established objects down in the order of their 
mass, with the largest and heaviest first—‘ oxen, and 
sheep, and doves’—and with the changers of 
money composedly ‘sitting.’ In the changed 
glimpse, he has deliberately arranged them in the 
order of their various capacity for being put in 
movement! And the effect of expulsion heaving 
up, here, there, and all over, and slackening down 
only with the exhaustion of material, is without 
parallel, so far as I know, in literature. 

First in the cataract that Jesus sets in action, 
you have things that possess locomotive power of 
their own-——live sheep and oxen; then you have 
things that Jesus Himself moves—the money and 
the tables; and last, what He Himself does not 
set in motion. And if you look closer, this order 
of movement rules the inner details of the assembled 
items from the beginning to the end. 

The large kine are naturally most conspicuous 
to sight when all are at rest; and they were first 
in view when we looked before (with the sheep 
after). Now (with a flick in the Greek, ré re), the 
light, scampering sheep are first, breaking forth 
from the Temple and heading the rout; with the 
heavy kine appropriately lumbering after. Of the 
lifeless things which Jesus Himself sets in motion, 
the small coins are first: pour them out—they 
come with a gush, springing and ringing on the 
floor, and then rolling in all directions. The more 
stolid tables, upset, (dav-), do but heave over, 
perhaps slide a little, and so remain. And finally, 
least mobile are the doves, captive and tender. 
These their owners are ordered to carry out: and 
the scene is closed. So the movement flows out 
to the last borders of its scope. Have you not 
seen the overturning of a barrel of grain, with the 
current over the edge flowing like water, and the 
mass sliding down behind—while, as you lift 
the barrel, the last remaining grains detach them- 


selves and fall away ? The thing is as complete 
as that. And as you look, does it not occur to 
you, that if we would see the rout of blank and 
eyeless evils that have lurked long and composedly 
in world and Church—see them going, losing all 
hold, and leaving behind no provision for their 
ever coming back again—we must wait on the 
liberation of the personal energies of Jesus in our 
midst ? 

Now trace the parenthesis. This is how John 
began: ‘ And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem; and He found .. .” 
Then, through the transparency of the Gospel, we 
see how what He found was ultimately dealt with 
(really on the last visit—which the second glimpse 
brings suddenly near in view). Then John simply 
resumes (25) his story of the first visit: ‘ But when 
He was in Jerusalem, in the passover, in the feast 

.” And the story of the traffickers lies between 
—in parenthesis which, it may be seen, has ex- 
tended even beyond the resurrection. 


it: 


Mary, very conscious that Jesus is going away, 
sees Him now in just such a scene of rest as He 
Himself has often used in imaging forth the 
fellowship beyond the veil. Martha, indeed, looks 
earthly enough: hot and busy with her dishes in 
this hour of impending tragedy (she is construing 
her opportunities too much after the present 
manner of what we call ‘the church on earth’). 
But (8) Lazarus, with the light of life in his eye, 
reclines with Jesus at table, fit image of those who 
shall be with Him, where ‘they shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat.’ 

But Jesus Himself is Zerve yet; with His noble 
heart under stress. She knows: she seizes what 
remains of earth’s unique opportunity of contact 
with the Master. And in a movement like a little 
silent poem, she has uttered herself straight to His 
heart, with a freedom, perhaps, that no prose of 
spoken words dare have assumed. She has broken 
her alabaster box, and has pressed upon Him, so 
soon to depart, in a devotion present and human 
even to the very hairs of her head. So He has 
this touch, ere He comes to the ache and fever of 


1A full stop is required after xaOnpévous, setting. See 
below on roijoas, having made, dé, as resumptive, is 
exactly translated by our English ‘but.’ For discussion of 
Johannine characteristics (2), see appended Note. 
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the cross: this still reminder of all that He has 
been, and yet shall be, to men. 

Any one might see that a violet is irregular in 
shape, without being able to look into the little 
chasm of its unutterable beauty. Mary’s action is 
criticised. But what expansion of sympathy— 
likely to prove worth more than three hundred 
pence to needy souls about her—did she gain, 
when she came so close to the most unselfish 
Sufferer that earth has ever seen? And—‘Me ye 
have not always’: so the story ends. 

And what if, as He is so near His going to the 
Father, the pages of this Gospel are presently 
suffused with a rare light as when the vaporous 
sun gilds valley and clouds into one likeness to the 
gate of paradise? One thing forget not. Let 
Mary, from this frontispiece, remind you that the 
sense of the strange, but intelligible, glory of His 
presence on earth must never be lost sight of, even 
amid the brightest thoughts of His glory in the 
unseen world. 

But how is this story set? ‘So six days before 
the passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where was 
Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from the dead’— 
then the story: then the resumption—‘So the 
ordinary folk of the Jews learned of his being there, 
and came, not on account of Jesus only, but that 
they might see Lazarus also, whom He raised from 
the dead.’ Across the story of Mary, exactly the 
same topics are resumed. But note the antithesis. 
As Jesus comes up to die, the risen Lazarus 
reminds us, simply, of the transcendent dawning 
force of life in Him—in Jesus, in Jesus (d%s)— 
that can never be holden of death. But then the 
people—is it not exactly John ?—come and make 
Lazarus raised a sort of additional interest, beside 
Jesus. The Centre of attraction is effectively 
there, but not quite allowed the a//-transfiguring 
predominance that makes its help most full. (As 
in Jn 29-5, there is an interest in Jesus that does 
not quite free itself from the interferences arising 
out of His environment!—a wonderfully subtle 
touch, after Bethany !) 


So at the beginning of the first, and the begin- 
ning of the last visit to Jerusalem, you have a 
story (appearing e/sewhere in the other Gospels) 
placed here in vivid introduction to what will 
follow; and, in each case, a previously visible 
thread of narrative picks up afresh with perfect 


1 See Note below. 


cleanness after it. Such clearly witnessed and 
parallel parentheses have the marks, not of co- 
incidence, but of method. 

At what exact point, in each case, does the 
parenthesis really part off? The pivot in each 
case is in the verb rouéw, make (21° 127). In each 
instance something is made that may well have 
taken longer than appears at first sight. ‘They 
therefore made him a supper there’ means that 
the coming of Jesus to Bethany set the idea of the 
supper going (éroinoay ody); and, as a probably 
semi-public affair, it might take a day or two to 
arrange. In the other instance, Jesus takes note 
of the abuse in the Temple, ‘and having made 
a whip of small cords,’ or of rushes from the 
floor . . . And does John see but one scourge in. 
the case? Feeble, downtrodden individuals, like 
rushes from the floor, assembled with one mind in 
a crowd, and held in some one’s hand, may bring 
home the sting and the shame of terror to sordid 
and craven oppressors, who would never yield to 
truth, but only to fear of force. Such a scourge 
(for show and shaming, rather than use and smit- 
ing) was not yet ready at the opening of the 
ministry; but it was ready at the end. So the 
two makings may seem unobtrusively to work out 
the required intervals for the stories. 


Norre.—As the beginning of Jn 27° forms a pillar of 
parenthesis, it seems desirable to examine its substance. 

When he was in Jerusalem, tm, etc.—veils for His fresh- 
ness—many believed on his name, beholding the signs, etc. 
The phrase means quite vital personal belief. But Jesus 
himself was not committing himself to them. Reserved, 
(impf.), independent (avrds), sagacity of a young teacher 
from the country, even with a section of the metropolis at 
His feet to offer Him his apparent opportunity! But these 
‘good Christian people’ were really quite too denomination- 
ally ‘in Jerusalem, etc.,’ for Him to present a developed 
manifestation to the world under their ready-to-hand but 
disguising auspices ; He must not hide His light under their 
bushel. His knowledge kept a clear, sufficient course of its 
own. If, in one aspect, it was a comparatively young 
peasant’s knowledge (mark his advance—retirement, village 
Cana, provincial Capernaum for a moment, metropolitan 
Jerusalem), it was not of a kind that could be supplemented 
by the experience of men of affairs and wide travel—not the 
sort that misses the fresh realities of things through zzforma- 
tion. He was in no need that any should witness to him 
concerning man: for WIMSELF—feelingly : His faculty 
sprang from a rich unspoiled humanity, that could recognize 
the very heart of what was human—Admself was comsecous 
(impf.), of what was in man. 

Who but John could hide so much of life’s finer learning 
under a veil of so much simplicity ; or keeping in touch with 
the human, so suggest the Divine? Of course it is unique ; 
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but hidden uniqueness is John’s way: there is no surer way 
to [miss him than to think you know where to have him. 
(For a sufficient parallel of reflective manner, take 12°7-') 
Mr. Strachan (ExposiIrorY TIMEs, vol. xxvii. p. 233) 
points out peculiarities which he thinks mark 2-25 as not 
Johannine. But, first, I do not see anything here to put the 
belief outside the range of 1. And the uniqueness of 
morevw as entrust is in accordance with its N.T. rarity, 
and exactly answered by its Lucan uniqueness, 16". As for 
the shifting ray of ‘rast, entrust, you must hardly be 
surprised at azy form of antithesis in John. There is a pre- 
cisely similar ¢vzst in expression in 1), merely smaller in 
tumn—‘ His own (things, téva). ... His own (people, 


Entre 


SOME TEXTS. 


ZiConsins. 
‘We were pressed out of measure.’ The Greek 
means ‘worried out of our lives.’ ‘A curious 


case, perhaps unique, in which English possesses 
a colloquialism the exact counterpart of the Greek. 
It would, however, be a mistranslation for all that, 
for the reason that having become colloquial it 
has lost something of the pathos of its Greek 
original. In a passage of real pathos, to speak of 
renderings as happy or unhappy would savour 
perhaps of double entendre. Suffice it to say that 
Weymouth’s is flat; Way’s almost maudlin, and 
Moffatt’s (“crushed more than I could stand”) 
frankly barbarous. 20th Cent. renders well: ‘We 
were burdened altogether beyond our strength, so 
much so that we even despaired of life.”’? 


2 Cor. viii. 2. 

‘A great trial (Soxiuy) of affliction.’ This word 
Soxiun ‘is evacuated of much spiritual value when 
it is translated “trial” (e.g. Rutherford—“ afflictions 
which try them sorely”). The word “trial” de- 
notes a testing or ordeal. The Greek for such 
trial is retpacpyds, always rendered “temptation.” 
It does not carry with it any implication as to the 
result of the test or ordeal. doxiun does not mean 
a process at all: it describes only the result of a 
process, and only a favourable result: it means the 
recognition of that merit which has been proved 
by the ordeal. When the Soxiu» or approval is 


1W. H. Isaacs, Zhe Second Epistle of Paul to the 


Corinthians, 42. 
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lio)’: and curious word-sensitiveness in the ghastly close 
characterization of dia-Bd\0v 4dy Be-BAnkéros, 132. And if 
Maprupéw, in human relation, is just saved from uniqueness 
by the existence of a ¢hzrd (brief) epistle (v.!2), how many 
more hapax legomena might be dissolved by the existence of 
three hundred ? (375 77 1374 do not seem to hold a sérdctly 
specialized use in very safe keeping). How far, by the way, 
would you have to read in John’s Epistles to find one of his 
verbal surprises ? (éwnAddnoar). 

(The syntactical jut of & emole., projecting the existent 
matter-of-fact—contrasted with His withholding, 2!*—re- 
sembles the positional jut of eloly, 142—the same syntactical 
instinct. ) 


Qlous. 


obtained the zeipacuds or trial is all over, and 
happily over. Rom. v. 4, “ Patience earns approval, 
and approval carries with it the happy anticipation 
of reward.” 1 Pet. i. 7, “ Your faith has stood the 
test, and the approval so earned is far more 
precious than gold.” 


Heb. xi. 1. 


The Rev. Alexander Nairne, D.D., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, is the author of one of 
the best interpretations of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ever written, greatly favoured though 
that Epistle has been. He was a sure choice for 
the Revised Version edition of Zhe Epistle to the - 
Hebrews in the Cambridge series (Cambridge: at 
the University Press; 7s. 6d. net). It is a strong 
book. There is no repetition of comment. He 
sees the meaning of his author directly and 
expresses it forcibly. The Introduction also, 
which fills more than half the volume, is a master- 
piece of condensed knowledge. The section in 
which a comparison is made between the A.V. and 
R.V. translations is particularly useful, and the 
more welcome that it is so rare. Of other transla- 
tions Dr. Nairne prefers Moffatt’s earlier translation 
in his Aistorical New Testament. We may quote 
his note here on He 111. 

‘Translations into modern English, such as 
Weymouth’s or Zhe Twentieth Century New 
Testament, are less acceptable for Hebrews than 
for other parts of N.T. Moffatt’s earlier translation 
in his Historical New Testament (T. & T. Clark) 
does preserve something of the peculiar flavour 

1 [bid. 57. 
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of this Epistle. Yet how thin is his rendering of 
xi. 1: “‘Now faith is to be confident of what we 
hope for, to be convinced of what we do not see.” 
Hardly indeed may A.V. be surpassed in that verse: 
‘“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” The half philo- 
sophical, half picturesque phraseology of the 
original is just caught there, and the marginal 
note on “substance”—“ Or, ground, or confidence” 
—goes as far as it ought to go in concession to the 
weaker brethren. The R.V., it must be confessed, 
attenuates the sense: ‘‘ Now faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the proving of things not 
seen,” and in the margin for “the assurance” 
“Or, the giving substance to” ; for ‘‘ proving” ‘Or, 
test.” 

Then he compares the A.V. and the R.V. “We 
must quote him again. 

‘In Hebrews A.V. is particularly good, not 
merely as a piece of English, but as an equivalent 
of the uncommon Greek style. The advantage of 
reading in R.V. is not so immediately obvious as 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, perhaps even less so when 
the proper test of reading aloud is applied. Yet 
to the theologian, however simple, who does not 
read to delight his ear but to assure his anxious 
heart, the satisfaction of R.V. is presently dis- 
covered, ‘There is first the inestimable advantage 
of the pure text. At the outset R.V. strikes the 
note of hope with ‘“‘at the end of these days” 


_instead of “in these last days”; then of breadth 


with ‘‘when he had made purification of sins” 
instead of “when he had by himself purged our 
sins.” It does matter whether Christ came as a 
high priest of good things to come, or, R.V. margin, 
of good things that have with His death already 
come, ix. 11; whether we ought to ‘‘consider him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself,” or rather “‘him that hath endured such 
gainsaying of sinners against themselves,” xii. 3.’ 


Judg. vii. 7. iu p 28 


‘And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the three 
hundred men that lapped will I save you.’ 

Has any one yet discovered why? Dr. Nelson 
Annandale, Director of the Natural History Survey 
of India, has made a new suggestion. We find it 
in that cleverly edited weekly, Zhe Children’s 
Newspaper (May 28, 1921). Dr. Annandale was 


journeying in Western Baluchistan, close to the. 


Afghan frontier. ‘He saw a member of an Indian 


labour corps drinking at a spring, and drinking 
very carefully, lapping the surface water with his 
hand. When asked why he did this so carefully, 
the Indian answered that he was afraid of leeches 
—for there is a freshwater leech, which is well 
known: in Palestine, that is apt to lodge in the 
gullet of men and beasts when they drink directly 
from the water.’ So the three hundred could hold 
themselvesin hand, The rest were so overwhelmed 
with thirst that they threw themselves down and 
drank directly from the stream, regardless of 
consequences. 


SOME TOPICS. 


The Good Beetle. 


‘ Allegorical treatment has its obvious dangers 
of becoming grotesque. The writer not long ago 
heard a sermon in which Revelation i. 14 was taken 
to mean that the hair of the glorified Christ had 
turned white from grief at human perversity. 
One would not recommend allegorical sermons on 
the Song of Solomon to the extent of the course 
of eighty-two preached by St. Bernard of Clairvaux ; 
nor would modern congregations find Solomon’s 
Temple Spiritualised as interesting as, doubtless, 
John Bunyan’s hearers did. 

‘But occasional use of the allegorical method is 
to be recommended, since it is in no way incon- 
sistent with a realization of the actual nature of the 
Scripture so treated. Even in modern critical 
commentaries some reference to allegorical use 
may be ad vem. In Habakkuk ii. 11, ¢.g., it is 
the allegorical interpretation of the Septuagint 
“beetle” in the sense of “beam” as applied to 
the Crucifixion, that explains a strange title applied 
in patristic times to Christ—donus scarabeus. Yet 
there is not one word about this in recent critical 
commentaries.’ ! 


Lot’s Wife. 


The Dean of Rochester has written an Intro- 
duction to Mr. Donald Maxwell’s A Painter in 
Palestine (Lane; 6s. 6d. net). It is a truthful 
introduction, but it was not necessary. No one 
will pick up the book and read a page of it without 
reading it to the end, so lively is the style, so 
enlightening the illustrations. Mr. Maxwell writes 
as an artist, with an eye to the lie of the land and 


1H. F, B. Compston in Zhe Beginnings of the Divine 
Soczety, p. 59f. 
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its colour, but he is a believing artist. He believes 
in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
- offers a full discussion of ‘the place where they 
laid him.’ He believes in the visit of the Wise 
Men from the East and the star which led them— 
not from the East to Jerusalem but from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. And he believes in Lot’s wife: 

‘The story of Lot’s wife has become as mythical 
as Father Christmas. Yet this is only because we 
live in Balham or Kensington, where the meta- 
morphosis of a respectable resident into a pillar of 
salt would be looked upon as rather a tall story. 
To the denizens of the Dead Sea plain the fact of 
a lady being struck dead by touching a live wire 
would be equally difficult of belief. 

‘During the fearful storm, the salt marshes, 
across which Lot and his family were fleeing, 
would be white with driving dust and salt. To-day 
can be seen encrusted objects, and there are many 
pillars of salt, and the fact that Lot’s wife, turning 
to meet the storm, being suffocated and over- 
whelmed is a perfectly natural occurrence and not 
at all, as many have tried to show, a thing that 
needs an effort of faith to believe.’ 


Race. 

What is Zhe Practical Value of Ethnology? In 
a lecture now published under that title (Watts ; 
1s. net), Dr. A. C. Haddon tells us that one of its 
uses is to deliver us from pride of race. He says: 
‘ As late as the year 1900, Anno Domini, a book 
was published in the United States of America, on 
the title-page of which we read: ‘‘The Negro a 
beast, but created with articulate speech, and 
hands, that he may be of service to his master— 
the White man.” This book was published by the 
American Book and Bible House, St. Louis, Mo., 
and the publishers are convinced, when it is “ con- 
sidered in an intelligent and prayerful manner, 
that it will be to the minds of the American people 
like unto the voice of God from the clouds.”’ 


Folklore. 

But Dr. Haddon finds many other uses for the 
study of Ethnology. To the British official in any 
part of His Majesty’s dominions it is simply in- 
valuable. And it might deliver us from some of 
our superstitions—‘ folklore’ is Dr. Haddon’s word 
—at home. He gives two examples: ‘A lady 
living within the shadow of the walls of Harvard 
University maintains that carbons from arc lamps 


pigs are slain. 


are a sure preventative of neuralgia’! ‘In many 
motor-cars is suspended a perforated stone, usually 
a sea-rolled flint with a natural bore ; this stone is 
supposed to act as a protective amulet. It is sup- 
posed to confer safety on the fastest travelling 
motor-car, and there is many a speedy driver who 
in his heart ascribes his immunity from_ accidents 
to the strange power of the perforated pebble.’2 


Confucius Worship. 

When the Yasaka Maru was torpedoed there 
went down with her to the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean three volumes typewritten, being a 
history of all the stations of the China Inland 
Mission—the author, the Rev. Marshall Broomhall, 
M.A. Fortunately, as he thought, Mr. Broomhall 
had another copy at home. But he has not been 
able to publish it. So now he has resolved to tell 
the same story in portions, here a little and there 
a little. The first portion is the life-story of 
Pastors Chang and Ch’t, the one a Buddhist 
priest, the other a Chinese scholar. The title is 
In Quest of God (China Inland Mission ; 5s. net). 

It is a popular book and it is illustrated popu- 
larly. But Mr. Broomhall has a good literary 
sense and a keen interest in accuracy. In one 
place he gives an account of the worship of Con- 
fucius, an entirely reliable account, for he consulted 
Professor E. Parker, Dr. Soothill, and Dr. Du Bose, 
all of whom had seen the ceremony. 

‘Twice a year, for approximately the last two 
thousand years, Confucius has been worshipped in 
the spring and autumn by the Emperor in Peking 
and by the officials and /teratz throughout the 
whole of China. In every city, even those of the 
lowest rank, would be found a temple of literature, 
where Confucius is represented either by a wooden 
tablet bearing his name and titles, or, in more 
rare cases, by an image. This great bi-yearly 
sacrifice takes place in the fifth watch of the night, 
when one ox, twenty-two sheep, and twenty-two 
In the capital cities the ceremonies 
are on a large scale, the Governor-General, with 
thousands of attendant mandarins and scholars, 
taking part. What with the chanting and the 
music, with the flag-bearers and dancers bending 
their bodies to right and left, with the pouring out 
of the libations and the richly clad company in the 

1, Russell, President’s Address, American Folk-Lore 


Society, Sczence, 1902, p. 569. 
2 Datly Chronicle, London, March 14, 1903. 
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artificially lighted grounds, the occasion is one of 
no little magnificence. , 

‘Let the reader picture to himself the gloom of 
a huge Chinese temple, lit with many-coloured 
Chinese lanterns, in those early hours of the morn- 
ing long before dawn. Let him imagine the 
unpleasant carcases of victims laid upon the altars 
before the tablet of the Great Sage and his canon- 
ised disciples, whilst all around stand a great 
concourse of officials, civil and military, watching 
a slow-time dance, something after the fashion of 
our minuets, performed by fifty youths, while 
several bands, each of six players, discourse shrill 
music, the air of which and the instruments 
employed all being similar to those with which 
Confucius was familiar. All the while the singers 
and dancers sing and posture as the words, “ Great 
is Confucius, philosopher, the primal seer, the 
primal sage” are slowly chanted. Symbolic offer- 
ings will be seen standing upon the tables between 
the incense vase flanked by two candles upon the 
altar, and a roll of spotless white silk spread out 
upon the floor ready for burning after the de- 
parture of the spirit. 

‘While this is proceeding, half a dozen high 
officials, clad in their gorgeous robes, will be seen 
standing in the courtyard below the steps under 
the open sky, now prostrating themselves with 
foreheads to the ground, now, at each offering, 
marching up the side steps to the hall, there again 
prostrating themselves, then back again to the 
courtyard below. At length at dawn the high 
priest arrives, having, if he has obeyed the recog- 
nised ritual, fasted for the three preceding days, 
and slowly the ceremonies proceed to their close, 
when a great chorus is sung: 


Confucius, Confucius ! how great is Confucius, 

_ Before Confucius there never was a Confucius, 

Since Confucius there never has been a Con- 
fucius, 

Confucius, Confucius! how great is Confucius. 


‘Tt is an impressive and a curious sight,” writes 
one who has witnessed it, “leaving one with a 
feeling in the weirdness of the dark night as of one 
suddenly transported back through thousands of 
years of time to an age which is long past.”’ 


J. H. Fabre. 


J. H. Fabre ts the excellent preacher who can 
preach to everysingle person present. His new book 


is Zhe Story of the Fields (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
8s. 6d. net). A chapter at a time may be read to 
the very youngest as they go to sleep. The next 
in understanding will spell one out and feel the 
joy of it. The schoolboy will read and read and 
go out to the fields to find it all true. And the 
‘grown-ups’ will wonder at God’s works and wish 
Fabre had been fashionable in their school- 
days. ‘The preacher too may be carried back in 
thought to the days in which he discovered Hugh 
Macmillan. 


RECENT POETRY. 
H. L. Hubbard. 

The Dreamland of Reality, by H. L. Hubbard 
(Dent; 4s. 6d.-net), is described as ‘a Book of 
Mystical Verses.’ ,And not only is it true to its 
description, but also gives us an unusually clear 
idea of what mysticism is. ‘Thus: 


None OTHER. 


Do you hear the country laughing in the spring- 
time of the year? 

Then be certain ’tis none other than the Laugh 
of God you hear. 


Do you see the branches quiver of the slender 
forest tree? 

Then be certain ’tis none other than the Kiss 
of God you see. 


Do you see the starry splendour of illimitable 
dark? 

Then be certain ’tis none other than the Robe 
of God you mark. 


Do you feel the spirit lifted far above a world 
of sin? 

Then be certain ’tis none other than the Life 
of God within. 


The Introduction is by Mrs. Stuart Moore 
(Evelyn Underhill). She says: ‘In Mr. Hubbard’s 
poems we -find the eternal truths of mysticism 
stated as they could only be stated by a writer of 
our own day: and with a freshness, simplicity, 
and directness which should make a wide appeal 
to the many who are now seeking within a world 
of change for some assurance of unchanging 
Reality.’ That is good sooth and well said. Add 
this only, that the volume is most attractive in 
appearance, and you have the assurance of money 
right well spent. 
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W.H. T. Gairdner. 


We knew that Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner was an 
authority on Islam, we did not know that he was 
apoet. His Saul and Stephen (S.P.C.K.; 15. net) 
proves him to be a poet also. It is a dramatic 
poem based on the early life of St. Paul. And we 
dare to say that however intimate you may be with 
the story it will give you a more vivid conception 
of its reality. No quotation is of much service. 
Try this. One of the Christians has given the rest 
warning of the approach of Saul and his perse- 
cutors, but has himself been seized: 


‘Sau. Ha! they have flown. Whither have 
they gone, traitor? No reply? Beat him, men; 
make him smart for his foul treason. (The 
DISCIPLE ts beaten with rods.) Still silent ? 

Tue DIscipLe (groaning). The Lord forgive 
thee! 

SauL. Bind him and take him to the prison. 
Propose to every man and every woman the test, 
“Jesus is Accurst” ; he may then go free. 

THe DIscIPLE (with ecstatic face). Jesus is 
Lord! 

SAUL (vociferating). Silence! Wilt make me 
mad (striking him on the mouth)? Away with 
him! (Zhey leap on him and force him out.) 
Some to the houses, some to the city synagogues! 
Away ! 

[Lxeunt violently.’ 


G. A. D’Arcy-Irvine. 


An enlarged edition of /vems, by the Rev. 
Gerard Addington D’Arcy-Irvine, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet (2s. 6d.). Mr. D’Arcy- 
Irvine is an Australian. He is Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Rose Bay, and Vaucluse, Sydney, 
Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, Arch- 
deacon of Cumberland, and Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of Sydney. His poems are Australian. 
Most of them are suggested by incidents in the 
War. One of them is a sonnet in honour of 
Edith Cavell. Occasionally one comes upon a 
startling rhyme, as ‘draw’ with ‘more,’ or 
‘dawning’ with ‘morning.’ Is that Australian? 
Surely not. A fair example (in spite of the 
rhyme) is 


Tue Two Birps. 


Blithe was the song a little bird sang 
To greet the new day at its dawning ; 
Pleased with its life, its happy notes rang, 
And brightened the joy of the morning. 


Soft was the lawn, where children at play 
Ran shouting and telling their pleasure ; 
Gay was the garden where, hung from a spray, 
Loud carolled our saffron-hued treasure. 
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Cruel the butcher bird, swooping in rage, 
The moment he found us unwary ; 

Feathers and stains on the bars of the cage 
Tell the fate of the little canary. 


E. Hamilton Moore. 


There is a strong flavour of Islam in E. Hamilton 
Moore’s new volume, Zhe Fountain of Ablutions 
(Cambridge: Heffer; 3s. 6d. net). Its title is 
taken from the first, which is also the longest, 
poem, a tribute to Abu Yusuf, a Mohammedan 
saint, who prayed without ceasing. 


While dawn and noon and dusk and every day 
He comes to say 

His rosary of worship, and, that done, 
Towards Mecca turned, makes thus his orison: 


God, there is no God but He! 

Time is not when He shall not be, 
The ever-living, never-sleeping, 

That earth and heaven hath in keeping, 
And past and future in His ken, 

Yet stoops to hear the prayers of men. 
What’s wisdom but a spelling o’er 

The letters of His infinite lore, 

Whose hand upholds the worlds and guides, 
Untired, the stars and drifted tides? 
To Him unending glory be, 

For, lo, there is no God but He! 


But passing out of the Mohammedan atmosphere 
(which curiously savours of Pharisaism) we read 
and undisturbedly enjoy such poems as this: 


LIBERTY. 


I heard a captive skylark sing, 

His prisoned breast against the bars, 
And still he strained his fluttering wing 
That should have soared among the stars. 


No wider world beyond the cage, 
No secret grassy nest he knew, 

Yet rapture claimed its heritage, 
And quivered to its native blue. 


I heard him sing his happy lay, 
I heard him fling his challenge clear 
To bonds that hold the fettered clay 
But keep no freeborn spirit here. 


O poet heart! O valiant dust! 

When dark I sit and prison-pined, 
Shall I not share thy starry trust 
And sing, and leave my bars behind? 


Louis Golding. 


A Queen’s College Miscellany is published at the 
Holywell Press, Oxford. For it is the work of 
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graduates and undergraduates of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, not Queens’ College, Cambridge. It is 
much varied in manner, in excellence, in every- 
thing. And the variety is half the charm. For 
there is charm—even in the shape of the book, 
How shall we show its quality? This by Mr. 
Louis Golding is for ‘Search me and know me’: 


SECOND SEEING. 


If he be truly Christ 
The Sacrificed, 
Then I am deaf and blind as they 
Who hung him up between 
The two thieves mean, 
In Calvary upon a moaning day. 


If I not recognize 
Within his eyes 
The slow bloodfall down pools of pain, 
Nor on contracted brows 
The thorns that house 
Their swords about the anguish of his brain; 


If I do not perceive 
His mother grieve 
Below the rood where he hangs crossed, 
Nor hear the sea and wind 
Cry, ‘Thou hast sinned !’ 
Then woe is me that I am doubly lost. 


\ This is not he alone 
Whom I have known, 
This is all Christ’s since Time began. 
The blood of all the dead 
His veins have shed, 
For he is God and Ghost and Everyman. 


Oliver C. de C. Ellis. 


Samson Adami (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes ; 
rs, net), which gives Mr. Ellis’s book its title, is a 
short dramatic poem on Samson and Delilah. It 
consists of two scenes, in one of which Samson 
falls asleep and is shorn of his locks, while in the 
other Delilah visits him in prison and ministers to 
him. She is represented as loving him but for 
the moment of betrayal loving her country more. 
She loves him enough to elect to die with him. 
There is another dramatic poem on Orpheus and 
Eurydice. Both are ‘swift and poignant, and not 
without haunting cadences,’ as Professor Herford 
in his Foreword says. The rest of the book is less 
arresting, but enough to make sure that Professor 
Herford is right again when he says that Mr. Ellis 
has ‘the stuff of poetry in him.’ 
has most philosophy in it. We quote the first five 
stanzas : 


There is a spark of godhead in my breast, 
Caught from a far Elysian altar-flame 


*Gnothi Seauton’ ’ 


Burning beyond the reach of mortal quest 
Where dwells the Deity Who hath no name. 
In witching guise the wondrous knowledge 

came 

That I was charged to cherish God-given fire, 
To make therefor a temple of my frame, 

To mount therewith the zenith of Desire; 

Whilst baffled Ill beholds the building of her pyre. 


Hither I came not knowing, not desiring, 
Even as sets upon the gaunt Earth-face 
The cosmic dust, which rode and rides untiring 
Through the long silence of the greater Space. 
Hither I came as others of my race, 
Making no vain refusal nor complaint, 
But voiceless, thoughtless, helpless, motionless; 
Nor even wondering at the High Constraint 
Hither unasked compelling, here retaining pent. 


Whence came I then; and how, and what, and . 


why, 
And who perchance will answer if I ask? 
Will the Constraint that brought me here reply >— 
That were an easy ending to my task; 
But hid behind impenetrable mask 
His face and form may not be looked upon. 
Sometimes in long, bright sunbeams do I bask 
And think they are His fingers—but anon 
The grey Earth-mist half stifles me: and they 
are gone. 


I grew; and finding others of my kind, 
I copied them ;—insensate mimicry— 
They gave me doles of body and of mind; 
I fed and learned; and then I found in me 
The seat of Pain. So, wondering timidly, 
I cast my other tutors all aside 
And learned of Pain what might and might 
not be. 
I feared my mistress sorely; and I tried 
To please her, till at length my fear grew sick 
and died. 


For something bade me look on her with scorn; 
My eyes awakened to her paltriness: 
Some sense of Right and Wrong—a changeling. 
orn— 
Some thought of courage, some desire to bless ; 
Some yearning to outstrip her and progress 
To where the giants stood, immune to fear; 
I read of martyred saints, and reading—Yes, 
Desired that even I, some coming year, 
Should on the altar lie of some Ideal dear. 
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